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PELINO VIERA’S CONFESSION. 


WILL be necessary 

to inform the reader— 

in all probability un- 

acquainted with the 

political events of the 

year 1829 in 

Buenos Ayres— 

that the close of 

that year was 

more memorable 

for tumults of 

a revolutionary 

character than 

usual. During 

these disturb- 

ances the pri- 

soners confined 

in the city gaol, 

taking advan- 

tage of the outside agitation and of the weakness of their 

guard, made an attempt to recover their liberty. They were 

_ not acting without precedent, and had things taken their usual 

course they would, no doubt, have succeeded in placing themselves 

beyond the oppressive tyranny of the criminal laws. Unfortunately 

for them they were discovered in time and fired on by the guard ; 
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several were killed or wounded, and in the end they were over- 
powered ; not, however, before some half-dozen of them had made 
good their escape. Amongst the few thus favoured of fortune 
was Pelino Viera, a prisoner who had already been found guilty 
—without extenuating circumstances—of murdering his wife. 
Notwithstanding the unsettled condition of the country the 
tragedy had created a great sensation at the time, owing to the 
unusual circumstances attending it. Viera was a young man 
holding a good position, and generally beloved for the sweetness 
of his disposition; he had married a very beautiful woman, and 
was believed by all who knew him to entertain the deepest affec- 
tion for her. What then was the motive of the crime? The 
mystery remained unsolved at the trial, and the learned and 
eloquent Doctor of Laws who defended Viera was evidently put 
to great straits, since the theory he set up was characterised by 
the Judge of First Instance, presiding at the trial, as incredible 
and even absurd. It was to the effect that Viera’s wife was a 
somnambulist; that roaming about her bedchamber she had 
knocked down a rapier hanging against the wall, which falling 
pierced her bosom; and that Viera, distracted at so sudden and 
awful a calamity, had been unable to give an account of what had 
happened, but had only raved incoherently when discovered mourn- 
ing over the corpse of his bride. The accused himself would not 
open his lips either to confess or to deny his guilt, but appeared, 
while the trial lasted, like one overwhelmed by a great despair. 
He was accordingly condemned to be shot; those who saw 
him carried back to his cell knew there was not the smallest 
chance of a reprieve, even in a country where reprieves may often 
be had for the asking: for the unhappy man’s relations were 
thousands of miles away and ignorant of his desperate situation, 
while his wife’s relations were only too anxious to see the last 
penalty of the law inflicted on him. Unexpectedly, when the 
young wife-killer imagined that only two days of life remained to 
him, his fellow-prisoners dragged him forth from his cell, and 
from that moment he vanished utterly from sight. Concealed in 
the pallet he had occupied the following confession was found, 
written in pencil on a few sheets of the large Barcelona paper which 
it is customary to give out to the prisoners to make their cigarettes 
with. The manuscript was preserved, along with other prison 
curiosities, by the Alcalde, and after his death, many years ago, 
it came by chance into my possession. 
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I am not going to shock the enlightened and scientific reader by 
expressing belief in this confession, but give, without comment, a 
simple translation of it. Witchcraft in England is dead and buried ; 
and if sometimes it rises out of its grass-grown grave it returns 
to us under a new and pretty name, and can no longer be recognised 
as that maleficent something which was wont to trouble the 
peace of our forefathers. But in Pelino Viera’s country it is still 
a reality and a power. There at the hour of midnight it is a 
common thing to be startled by peals of shrill hysterical laughter, 
heard far up in the sky; this is called the witch-laughter, and 
something about what is supposed to be the cause of it may be 
gathered from what follows. 


My father came early in life to this city as agent for a com- 
mercial firm in Lisbon. In time he prospered greatly, and for 
over twenty years figured as one of the principal merchants of 
Buenos Ayres. At length he resolved to give up business and 
spend the remainder of his days in his own country. The very 
thought of going to Portugal was to me intolerable. By birth 
and education I was an Argentine, and looked upon the Portuguese 
as a distant people about whom we knew nothing, except that 
they were of the same race as the Brazilians, our natural enemies, 
My father consented to let me remain; he had nine children and 
could afford to spare me; nor did my mother regard the separa- 
tion as a calamity, for I was not her favourite son. Before em- 
barking my father made generous provision for my support. 
Knowing that my preference was for a country life, he gave me 
a letter to Don Pascual Roldan, a wealthy landholder of Los 
Montes Grandes—a pastoral district in the southern portion 
of the province ; and told me to go and reside with Roldan, who 
would be a second father tome. He also gave me to understand 
that a sum of money, sufficient for the purchase of an estate, 
would be lodged for me with his old friend. 

After parting from my relations on board their ship I des- 
patched a letter to Don Pascual, informing him of my intended 
visit, and then spent a few days making. preparations for my 
country life. I sent my luggage on by the diligence, then, having 
provided myself with a good horse, I left Buenos Ayres, intending 
to journey leisurely to the Espinillo, Roldan’s estate. I rode 
slowly across country, inquiring my way and resting every night 
at some village or estancia house. On the afternoon of the third 
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day I came in sight of the Espinillo—a herdsman pointed it out 
to me—a blue line of trees on the distant horizon. My horse 
being tired when I approached my destination, I walked him slowly 
through the wood of tala trees. Here the boles and lower branches 
had been rubbed smooth by the cattle, and there was no under- 
wood. Finding the shade grateful and wishing to feel my feet on 
the ground, I dismounted and led my horse by the bridle. A 
great silence rested on the earth ; only the distant lowing of cattle 
could be heard, and sometimes a wild bird broke into song near 
me. This quiet of nature made my heart glad within me; I 
could not have wished for a sweeter welcome. Suddenly as I walked 
I heard before me the shrill voices of women quarrelling: they 
seemed to be very angry, and some of the expressions they used 
were terrible to hear. Very soon I caught sight of them. One 
was a withered, white-haired old woman, dressed in rags, and hold- 
ing in her arms a bundle of dried sticks. The other was young, 
and wore a dark-green dress; her face was white with passion, and 
I saw her strike the old woman a blow that made her stagger and 
drop her bundle of sticks on the ground. At this moment they 
perceived me. The young woman had a grey shawl with a green 
fringe on her arm, and on seeing me she wrapped up her face in 
it, and hurried away through the trees. The other, snatching up 
her bundle, hobbled off in an opposite direction. When I called 
to her she only increased her pace, and I was left alone. I con- 
tinued my walk, and presently emerging from the road I found 
myself before the house I sought. 

Don Pascual had not visited Buenos Ayres for many years, 
and I did not remember him. He was a stout, elderly man, with 
white hair, which he wore long, and a pleasing, open, florid coun- 
tenance. He embraced me joyfully, asked me a hundred ques- 
tions, and talked and laughed incessantly, so pleased was he at 
my visit. Later he presented me to his daughters, and I was 
surprised and flattered at the warmth of their welcome. 

Don: Pascual had a gay, lively disposition, and, remarking 
my white hands, asked me if I thought they could check a 
hot-mouthed horse, or cast a lasso on to the horns of a bull. 
After dinner, when we all sat under the corridor to enjoy the cool 
evening, I began to observe his daughters more closely. The 
youngest, whose name was Dolores, was a gentle-faced girl, with 
grey eyes and chestnut hair. Apart from her sister she would 
have been thought pretty. Her sister, Rosaura, was beautiful 
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and majestic, and with her sweet grace and vivacity quickly cap- 
tivated the heart. Her eyes were dark and passionate, her fea- 
tures perfect; never had I seen anything to compare with the 
richness of her complexion, shaded by luxuriant masses of blue- 
black hair. I tried to restrain the spontaneous admiration I felt. 
I desired to look on her with calm indifference, or only with an 
interest like that felt for rare and lovely flowers by one learned in 
plants. If a thought of love was born in me, I regarded it as a 
sinful thought, and strove to divest myself of it. Was any defence 
against such sweetness possible? She fascinated me. Every 
glance, every word, every smile drew me irresistibly to her. Yet 
the struggle in me would not cease. What is the reason of this 
unwillingness to submit? I asked myself. The answer took the 
form of a painful suspicion. I remembered that scene in the tala 
wood, and imagined that in Rosaura I beheld that angry young 
woman in the green dress. In another moment I rebuked a 
thought so unjust. I was about to relate to her what I had 
witnessed. Again and again I attempted to speak of it, but 
though rebuked, the suspicion still lived and made me silent. 

For many days these thoughts continued to disquiet me, and 
made me anxiously watch for the appearance of the green dress 
and of the shawl with green fringe. I never sawthem. Days, 
weeks, months flew pleasantly by; I had lived an entire year at 
the Espinillo. Roldan treated me like a beloved son. I acted as 
major-domo on the estate, and the free life of the pampas grew 
unspeakably dear to me. I could understand why those who have 
p once tasted it are never satisfied with any other. The artificial 
a luxuries of cities, the excitement of politics, the delights of 
je travel, what are these in comparison with it? The sisters were 
¥ my constant companions. With them I rode, walked, sang, or 
conversed at all hours of the day. Dolores was my sweet sister, 
and I was her brother; but Rosaura—if I but touched her hand 
my heart was on fire; I trembled and could not speak for joy. 
y And she was not indifferent to me. How could I fail to remark 
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the rich colour that mantled her olive cheek, the fire that flashed 





, from her dark eyes at my approach ? 
1 One evening Roldan hurried in full of happy excitement. 
e ‘Pelino!’ he cried, ‘I bring you great news! The estate adjoin- 
i ing mine on the west side is for sale—two leagues of incomparable 
1 pasture land. ‘The thing could not be better. The Verro—a 
] i perennial stream, remember—runs the entire length of the land. 
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Will you now begin life for yourself? I advise you to buy, build 
a proper house, plant trees, and make a paradise. If your money 
is not sufficient, let me help you. I am rich and have few mouths 
to feed.’ 

I did as he advised. I bought the estate, built houses, and 
increased the stock. The care of my new establishment, which I 
had rechristened Santa Rosaura, occupied all my time, so that my 
visits to my friends became infrequent. At first I could scarcely 
exist apart from Rosaura; her image was before me day and night, 
while the craving to be with her was so intense that I lost flesh 
and looked pale and worn. I was therefore surprised to find this 
great longing quickly pass away. My mind was again serene as 
in the days before that great passion had disturbed me. At the 
same time, however, I felt that only while apart from Rosaura 
would this feeling of freedom which I had now recovered endure, 
so that I grew more and more reluctant to visit her. 

I had been about four months at Santa Rosaura when Roldan 
came one day to visit me. After admiring all I had done he 
asked me how I bore my solitary life. 

‘Ah, there it is!’ I replied. ‘I miss your pleasant society 
every hour of the day.’ 

The old man’s face darkened, for by nature he was proud and 
passionate. ‘ And is the society of my daughters nothing to you, 
Pelino?’ he sternly said. 

‘What must I say tohim now?’ I asked myself, and was silent. 

‘Pelino,’ he demanded, ‘ have you nothing to answer? I have 
been a father to you. Iam an old and wealthy man; remember 
that I am also a proudone. HaveI not seen everything since the 
day that brought you to my door? You have won the heart of 
the daughter I idolise. I never spoke a word to you, remember- 
ing whose son you were, and that a Viera should be incapable of 
a disgraceful action.’ 

The old man’s just anger and my facile nature conspired to 
destroy me. ‘Oh, sefior,’ I exclaimed, ‘I should indeed be the 
basest of men had any motive but the purest love and esteem 
influenced me. To possess your daughter’s affections would indeed 
be the greatest happiness. I have loved and I love her. But has 
she given me her heart ? On that point I have only cruel doubts.’ 

‘And are you so weak as to resign your hopes because of 
doubts ?’ asked Roldan with a touch of scorn, ‘Speak to her, 
boy, and you will know all. And should she refuse you, swear 
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by all you hold sacred to marry her in spite of refusals. That 
was what I did, Pelino, and the woman I won—Heaven rest her 
soul !—was like her daughter Rosaura.’ 

I clasped his hand and thanked him for the encouragement he 
gave me. The cloud passed from his brow, and we parted friends, 

Notwithstanding all I had said I was filled with despondency 
when he left me. True, I loved Rosaura, but the thought of an 
alliance with her was almost intolerable. Yet what could 
Ido? From the alternative course I shrank in dismay, for how 
could I ever endure to be despised by Roldan, whom I loved, as 
the vilest of men? I sawno possible escape from the false position 
Iwas in. My mind was in a dreadful tumult, and in this con- 
dition I passed several days and nights. I tried to force myself 
to believe that I loved Rosaura passionately, as I had indeed loved 
her once, and that were I to marry her, a great and enduring 
happiness would crown my life I figured her in my mind a bride, 
dwelling in imagination on her perennial smile, her passionate 
beauty, her thousand nameless fascinations. All in vain! Only 
the image of the white-faced fury of the tala wood remained per- 
sistently on my mind, and my heart sank within me. At length, 
driven to extremity, I resolved to prove the truth of my sus- 
picions. Never would such a fiend win me to marry her, though 
her beauty exceeded that of an angel. Suddenly a means of 
escape opened before me. I will visit Rosaura, I said, and tell 
her of that strange scene in the tala wood. Her confusion will 
betray her. I will be grieved, alarmed, amazed. I will discover 
by accident, as it were, in her that hateful being. Then I will 
not spare her, but wound her with cruel taunts; her agitation 
will turn to implacable rage, and our miserable affair will end in 
mutual insults. Roldan, ignorant of the cause of our quarrel, will 
be unable to blame me. Having thus carefully considered my 
plans and prepared myself for the exercise of dissimulation, I went 
to the Espinillo. 

Roldan was absent. Dolores received me; her sister, she told 
me, was far from well, and for some days past had kept her room. 
I expressed sympathy and sent a kind message. I was left alone 
for half an hour, and experienced the greatest agitation of mind. 
I was now, perhaps, about to be subjected to a terrible trial, but 
the happiness of my whole life depended on my resolution, and I 
was determined to allow no soft feelings to influence me. 

At- length Dolores returned supporting her sister, who ad- 
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vanced with feeble steps to meet me. What a change in her face 
—how thin and pale it was! Yet never had I seen her fairer: 
the pensive languor of illness, her pallor, the eyes cast down, and 
the shy fondness with which she regarded me, increased her 
beauty a thousand times. I hastened to her side and clasped her 
hand in mine, and could not withdraw my sight from her coun- 
tenance. For a few moments she permitted me to retain her 
hand, then gently withdrew it. Her eyes drooped and her face 
became suffused with a soft indescribable loveliness) When 
Dolores left us I could no longer disguise my feelings, and ten- 
derly upbraided her for having kept me in ignorance of her illness. 
She turned her face aside and burst into a flood of tears. I im- 
plored her to tell me the secret of her grief. 

‘If this is grief, Pelino,’ she replied, ‘ then it is indeed sweet 
to grieve. Oh, you do not know how dear you are to us all in this 
house. What would our lonely lives be without your friendship ? 
And you grew so cold towards usI thought it was about to end for 
ever. I knew, Pelino, I had never uttered a word, never harboured 
a thought you could take offence at, and feared that some cruel 
falsehood had come between us. Will you now always—always be 
our friend, Pelino ?’ 

I replied by clasping her to my bosom, pressing a hundred 
burning kisses on her sweet lips, and pouring a thousand tender 
vows of eternal love in her ear. What supreme happiness I felt ! 
I now looked back on my former state as madness. For what 
insane delusions, what lies whispered by some malignant fiend, 
had made me harbour cruel thoughts of this precious woman I 
loved, this sweetest creature Heaven had made? Never, so long 
as life lasted, should anything come between us again ! 

Not very long after that meeting we were married. For three 
happy months we resided in Buenos Ayres, visiting my wife’s rela- 
tions. Then we returned to Santa Rosaura, and I was once more 
occupied with my flocks and herds and the pastimes of the pampas. 

Life was now doubly sweet for the presence of the woman I 
idolised. Never had man a more beautiful or a more devoted 
wife, and the readiness, nay joy, with which she resigned the 
luxuries and gay pastimes of the capital to accompany me to our 
home in the lonely pampa filled me with a pleasant surprise. 
Still even then my mind had not regained its calm; the delirious 
happiness I experienced was not a dress for everyday wear, but a 
gay, embroidered garment that would soon lose its beauty. 
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Eight months had elapsed since my return, when, turning my 
eyes inward and considering my state, as those who have been 
disturbed in their minds are accustomed to do, I made the dis- 
covery that I wasno longer happy. ‘ Ingrate, fool, dreamer of vain 
dreams, what would you have ?’ I said to myself, striving to over- 
come the secret melancholy corroding my heart. Had I ceased 
to love my wife? She was still all my imagination had pictured: 
her sweet temper never knew a cloud ; her rare grace and exquisite 
beauty had not forsaken her; the suspicion I had once harboured 
now seemed forgotten, or came back to me only like the remem- 
brance of an evil dream, and yet, and yet I could not say that I 
loved my wife. Sometimes I thought my depression was caused 
by a secret malady undermining my existence, for I was now often 
afflicted by headache and lassitude. 

Not very long after I had begun to note these symptoms, 
which I was careful to conceal from my wife, I woke one morning 
with a dull, throbbing sensation in my brain. I noticed a peculiar 
odour in the room which appeared to make the air so heavy that 
it was a labour to breathe: it was a familiar odour, but not 
musk, lavender, attar of roses, or any of the perfumes Rosaura 
was so fond of, and I could not remember what it was. For an 
hour I lay on my bed disinclined to rise, vainly trying to recall 
the name of the scent, and with a vague fear that my memory was 
beginning to fail, that I was perhaps even sinking into hopeless 
imbecility. A few weeks later it all happened again—the late 
waking, the oppressive sensation, the faint familiar odour in the 
room. Again and again the same thing occurred. I was anxious 
and my health suffered, but my suspicions were now thoroughly 
aroused. In Rosaura’s absence I searched the apartment. I 
found many scent-bottles, but the odour I was in quest of was not 
there. A small ebony silver-bound box I could not open, having 
no key to fit it, and I dared not break the lock, for I had now 
grown afraid of my wife. My evanescent passion had utterly passed 
away by this time ; hatred had taken its place—hatred and fear, 
for these two ever go together. I dissembled well. I feigned 
illness ; when she kissed me I smiled while loathing her in my 
heart; the folds of a serpent would have been more endurable 
than her arms about me, yet I affected to sleep peacefully in her 
bosom. 

One day while out riding I dropped my whip; dismounting to 
pick it up I put my foot on a small dark green plant with long 
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lance-shaped leaves and clusters of greenish-white flowers. It is 
a plant well known for its powerful narcotic smell and for the acrid 
milky juice the stem gives out when bruised. 

‘This is it!’ I cried in exultation. ‘This is the mysterious 
perfume I have been seeking. From this little thing I will ad- 
vance to great things.’ 

I resolved to follow the clue; but I would be secret in all I 
did, like a man advancing to strike a venomous snake and fearing 
to rouse it before he is ready to deliver the blow. 

Taking a sprig of the plant I went to an old herdsman living 
on my estate and asked him its name. 

He shook his head. ‘ Old Salomé, the curandera, knows 
everything,’ he answered. ‘She can tell you the virtue of every 
plant, cure diseases, and prophesy many things.’ 

I replied that I was sorry she knew so much, and rode home 
determined to visit her. 

Close to the Espinillo house there existed a group of little 
ranchos, tenanted by some very poor people who were charitably 
allowed by Roldan to live and keep a few cattle rent free on his 
land. In one of these huts lived Salomé, the cwrandera. I had 
often heard about her, for all her neighbours, not even excepting 
my father-in-law, professed to believe in her skill ; but I had never 
seen her, having always felt a great contempt for these ignorant 
but cunning people, who give themselves mysterious airs and pre~ 
tend to know so much more than their neighbours. In my 
trouble, however, I forgot my prejudice and hastened to consult 
her. On first entering her hovel, I was astonished to discover 
in Salomé the old woman I had seen in the tala wood on my 
arrival at the Espinillo. I sat down on the bleached skull of 
a horse—the only seat she had to offer me—and began by saying 
that I had long known her by fame, but now desired a more inti- 
mate acquaintance. She thanked me dryly. I spoke of medi- 
cinal herbs, and, drawing from my pocket a leaf of the strange- 
smelling plant I had provided for the occasion, asked her what 
she called it. 

‘Tis the Flor de Pesadilla,’ she replied, and, seeing me start, 
she cackled maliciously. 

I tried to laugh off my nervousness. ‘What a pity to give a 
pretty flower a name so terrible!’ I said. ‘The night-mare flower 
—only a madman could have called itthat! Perhaps you can tell 
me why it was called by such a name?’ 
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She answered ‘that she did not know,’ then angrily added 
‘that I came to her like one wishing to steal knowledge.’ 

‘No,’ I returned, ‘ tell me, mother, all I wish to know, and I 
will give you this ;’ and with that I drew from my pocket a gold 
doubloon. 

Her eyes sparkled like fireflies at the sight. ‘What do you 
wish to know, my son ?’ she asked in eager tones. 

I replied, ‘Out of this flower there comes by night an evil 
spirit and cruelly persecutes me. I do not wish to fly from it. 
Give me strength to resist it, for it drowns my senses in slumber.’ 

The old hag became strangely excited at my words; she 
jumped up clapping her hands, then burst into a peal of laughter 
so shrill and unearthly that my blood was chilled in my veins, and 
the hair stood up on my head. Finally she sank down in a 
crouching attitude upon the floor, mumbling, and with a horrid 
expression of gratified malice in her eyes. 

‘Ah, sister mine!’ I heard her mutter. ‘ Ah, bright eyes, 
sweet lips, because of you I was driven out, and those who knew 
and obeyed me before you were born now neglect and despise 
me. Insolent wretch! Fools, fools that they were! See now 
what you have done; something must surely come of this, some- 
thing good for me. She was always bold, the pretty one, now she 
grows careless.’ 

She kept on in this way for some time, occasionally uttering 
a little cackling laugh. I was greatly disturbed at her words; 
and she, too, when the excitement had worn itself out, seemed 
troubled in mind, and from time to time stole an anxious glance 
at the great yellow coin in my hand. 

At length she roused herself, and taking a small wooden crucifix 
from the wall approached me. 

‘My son,’ she said, ‘I know all your afflictions, and that you 
are now only about to increase them. Nevertheless, I cannot 
reject the succour Heaven in its infinite compassion sends to 
one so old and feeble. Kneel, my son, and swear on this cross 
that whatever happens to you you will never disclose this visit, or 
name my name to that infamous despiser of her betters, that 
accursed viper with a pretty face—alas, what am I saying? Iam 
old—old, my son, and sometimes my mind wanders. I mean 
your sweet wife, your pretty angel, Rosaura ; swear that she shall 
never know of this visit ; for to you she is sweet and good and 
beautiful, to every one she is good, only to me—a poor old 
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woman—she is more bitter than the wild pumpkin, more cruel 
than the hungry hawk!’ 

I went down on my knees and took the required oath. ‘Go 
now,’ she said, ‘ and return to me before sunset.’ 

On my return to the hovel the old woman gave me a bundle 
of leaves, apparently just gathered and hastily dried by the fire. 
‘Take these,’ she said, ‘and keep them where no eye can see 
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them. Every night, before retiring, chew well and swallow two or 
three of them.’ 

‘Will they prevent sleep?’ I asked. 

*No, no,’ said the hag, with a little cackle as she clutched the 
doubloon ; ‘they will not keep you long awake when there is 
nothing stirring. When you smell Pesadilla be careful to keep 
your eyes closed, and you will dream strange dreams.’ 

I shuddered at her words and went home. I followed her 
directions, and every night after chewing the leaves felt strangely 
wakeful ; not feverish, but with senses clear and keen. This would 
last for about two hours, then I would sleep quietly till morning. 
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Close to the head of the bed, on a small table, there was an 
ebony cross on which a golden Christ was suspended, and it was 
Rosaura’s habit every night after undressing to kneel before it and 
perform her devotions. One night, about a fortnight after I had 
seen Salomé, while I lay with partially closed eyes, I noticed that 
Rosaura glanced frequently towards me. She rose, and moving 
stealthily about undressed herself, then came, as was her custom, 
and knelt down beside the bed. Presently she placed a hand 
gently on mine and whispered, ‘ Asleep, Pelino?’ Receiving no 
reply she raised her other hand, there was a small phial in it, and 
removing the stopper the room was quickly filled with the power- 
ful Pesadilla odour. She bent over me, placing the phial close 
to my nose, then poured a few clammy drops into my lips, and 
withdrew from the bedside uttering a great sigh of relief. The 
drug produced no effect on me: on the contrary, I felt intensely 
wakeful, and watched her slightest movement, while outwardly I 
was calm and apparently in a sound sleep. 

Rosaura retired to a seat beside the dressing-table at some 
distance from the bed. She smiled to herself and appeared to be 
in a soft, placid frame of mind. By-and-by she opened the 
small ebony box I have already spoken about, and took from 
it a little clay pot and placed it on the table before her. 
Suddenly I heard a rushing noise like the sound of great wings 
above me; then it seemed to me as if beings of some kind had 
alighted on the roof; the walls shook, and I heard voices calling, 
‘Sister! sister!’ Rosaura rose and threw off her night-dress, 
then, taking ointment from the pot and rubbing it on the palms 
of her hands, she passed it rapidly over her whole body, arms, and 
legs, only leaving her face untouched. Instantly she became 
covered with a plumage of a slaty-blue colour, only on her face 
there were no feathers. At the same time from her shoulders 
sprang wings which were incessantly agitated. She hurried 
forth, closing the door after her; once more the walls trembled 
or seemed to tremble ; a sound of rushing wings was heard, and, 
mingling with it, shrill peals of laughter ; then all was still. At 
the last, in my amazement and horror, I had forgotten myself and 
stared with wide-open eyes at her doings; but in her haste she 
went out without one glance at me. 

Since my interview with the cwrandera the suspicion, already 
then in my mind, that my wife was one of those abhorred beings 
possessing superhuman knowledge, which they kept secret and 
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doubtless used for evil purposes, had grown into a settled convic- 
tion. And now that I had satisfied the dangerous curiosity that 
had animated me, had actually seen my wife making use of her 
horrid occult arts, what was I todo? Not even yet was my curiosity 
wholly satisfied, however, and to inspire me to further action the 
hatred I had long nursed in secret became all at once a bitter, 
burning desire for vengeance on the woman who had linked with 
mine her accursed destiny. I was desperate now and fearless, and 
anxious to be up and doing. Suddenly a strange thought came 
to me, and springing to my feet I tore off my shirt and began to 
rub myself with the ointment. The mysterious effect was pro- 
duced on me—I was instantly covered with dark blue feathers, and 
on my shoulders I felt wings. Perhaps, I thought, I am now like 
those abhorred beings in soul also. But the thought scarcely 
troubled me, for I was insane with rage. Catching up a slender 
rapier that hung on the wall, I sallied forth. The moon had risen, 
and the night was almost as bright as day. I felt strangely buoyant 
as I walked, and could scarcely keep my feet on the ground. I 
raised my pinions, and rose without apparent effort perpendicularly 
to a vast height in the air. I heard a shrill peal of laughter near 
me, then a winged being like myself shot by me with a celerity 
compared with which the falcon’s flight is slow. I followed, and 
the still night air was like a mighty rushing wind in my face. I 
glanced back for a moment to see the Verro, like a silver thread, 
far, far beneath me. Behind me in the northern sky shone the 
cluster of the seven stars, for we flew towards the Magellanic 
clouds. We passed over vast desert pampas, over broad rivers and 
mountain ranges of which I had never heard. My guide vanished 
before me, still I kept on—-the same stars shining in my face. Shrill 
peals of laughter were occasionally heard, and dark forms were 
seen shooting past me. And now I noticed them sweeping down- 
wards towards the distant earth. Beneath me lay a vast lake, and 
in its centre an island, its shores covered with a dense forest of 
tall trees ; but the interior was a lofty plain, barren and desolate. 
To this plain the flying forms descended, I with them, still grasp- 
ing the naked weapon in my hand. I alighted in the middle of a 
city surrounded by a wall. It was all dark and silent, and the 
houses were of stone and vast in size, each house standing by 
itself surrounded by broad stony walks. The sight of these great 
gloomy buildings, the work of former times, inspired my soul with 
awe, almost with fear, and for a short time banished the thought 
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of Rosaura. But I did not feel astonished. From childhood I 
had been taught to believe in the existence of this often and 
vainly sought city in the wilderness, founded centuries ago by the 
Bishop of Placentia and his missionary colonists, but probably no 
longer the habitation of Christian men. The account history gives 
of it, the hundred traditions I had heard, the fate of the expedi- 
tions sent out for its discovery, and the horror the Indian tribes 
manifest concerning it, all seemed to indicate that some powerful 
influence of an unearthly and malignant nature rests upon it. The 
very elements appear leagued together to protect it from prying 
curiosity, if there is any foundation for the common belief that 
on the approach of white men the earth trembles, the waters of 
the lake rise up in huge billows covering the shores with angry 
foam, while the sky darkens overhead, and sudden flashes of 
lightning reveal gigantic human forms in the clouds. The ex- 
plorer turns in terror and dismay from this evil region, called by 
the Indians Trapalanda. 

For a few moments I stood still in a wide silent street; but 
very soon I discerned a crowd of winged people hurrying towards 
me, talking and laughing aloud, and, to escape them, I concealed 
myself in the shadow of a vast arched entrance to one of the 
buildings. In a moment they entered after me, and passed into 
the interior of the building without seeing me. My courage 
returned, and I followed them at some distance. The passage led 
me quickly into a vast room, so long that it looked like a wide 
avenue of stone and arched over. Around me all was dark and 
deserted, but at the further end of the room, which seemed 
nearly half a mile from me, there was a great light and a crowd 
of people. They were whirling about, apparently dancing, all the 
time shouting and laughing like maniacs. The group I had 
followed had probably already joined this crowd, for I could not 
see them. Walls, floor, and the high arched roof were all of black 
stone. There were no fires or lamps, but on the walls were 
painted figures of jaguars, horses speeding through clouds of dust, 
Indians engaged in fight with white men, serpents, whirlwinds, 
grassy plains on fire, with ostriches flying before the flames, and 
a hundred other things; the men and animals were drawn life 
size, and the bright colours they were painted in gave out a 
phosphorescent light, making them visible and shedding a dim 
twilight into the room. I advanced cautiously, rapier in hand, 
and keeping always in the centre of the floor where it was very 
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dark, being at least ten yards from the pictured walls on either 
hand. At length I came on a black figure crouching on the floor 
before me; at the sound of my step it started up—a great gaunt 
man, with cavernous eyes that gleamed like will-o’-wisps, and a 
white beard reaching to his waist. His sole garment was a piece 
of guanaco hide tied round the body, and his yellow skin was 
drawn so closely over his bones that he looked more like a skele- 
ton than a living being. As I approached him I noticed an iron 
chain on his ankle, and feeling now very bold and careless, and 
commiserating this sad object, I said, ‘Old man, what brought 





you here? We are comrades in misfortune; shall I give you 
liberty?’ For a few moments he stared at me with a wild, 
astonished look, then bending forward till his lips almost touched 
my face, he murmured, ‘ This is hell—do you not know? How 
can you get out of it? Look!’ and his finger pointed over my 
shoulder. ‘Poor old man, your mind is gone!’ I said. He 
answered nothing, but dropped down on his face upon the floor 
again. The next moment I saw at my elbow a woman, all 
feathered like myself, who stood staring at me with an expression 
of amazement and fear in her face. As I turned she uttered a 
piercing yell; I raised my weapon, but she fled screaming beyond 
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its reach. The old man lifted his head again and stared at me, 
then pointed towards the door by which I had entered. In 
another moment such a shrill and outrageous hubbub resounded 
from the further end of the room that, struck with sudden terror, 
I turned and fled. Before Ireached the door a crowd of feathered 
women appeared before me, all staring at me with pale, furious 
faces; but the cries behind me were coming nearer; there was 
no other way of escape, and I rushed at them striking them 
furiously with my rapier. I saw distinctly one woman fall before 
its thrust, while three or four more were borne down by the shock 
of my body. I passed out over them, sprang into the air, and 
fled. The shrill angry cries beneath me quickly died away; I 
was at a vast height speeding towards the cluster of the seven 
stars. In this homeward flight I was alone in the vast solitary 
sky, for not one dark winged form did I meet, nor did any sound 
break the deep silence. In about two hours I was again in my 
own district, and saw far beneath me the Verro glimmering in 
the moonlight. 

I reached my home and re-entered my silent room, where the 
candle still burnt on the dressing-table just where Rosaura had 
left it. I now began to experience a terrible excitement, for 
every moment I expected the return of my wife. Cautiously I 
disposed everything just as she had left it. I had forgotten for 
a time the wings and feathers that clothed my body. Merciful 
heaven! what should I do to rid myself of them? I tore at the 
feathers with my hands, but they were deeply embedded in the 
flesh. Perhaps, I thought, when daylight comes they will go off 
of themselves. Night was wearing away; in an agony of fear I 
concealed myself under the bed-clothes. All my desperate 
courage had now left me; I was completely at Rosaura’s mercy, 
and no doubt she would wreak some dreadful vengeance on me. 
In this miserable condition I lay for another hour. Still she came 
not, and every moment my terror and anguish increased until it was 
almost more than I could bear. Suddenly a sound was heard—a 
sound of rushing wings; a few moments later I heard the cautious 
footsteps of several people in the room adjoining mine. Then I 
heard voices whispering. ‘Leave me now, sisters,’ one said. 
‘Yes, sister,’ another replied ; ‘ but remember it is late, be quick, 
and if it cannot be concealed say it was an accident—a dream— 
that he did it, anything to save yourself.’ Then all was silent. 
Slowly the door opened. A sweat of terror broke over my fore- 
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head. I closed my eyes. I was about to rise in my distraction, 
and throw myself at once on the devilish mercy of my wife. I 
looked again and saw her standing in the room with a face like 
ashes, her legs trembling under her, and the blood oozing from 
her bosom. She staggered to a seat, gasping for breath; with 
trembling hands she again opened the small ebony box and took 
from it a second clay pot. Taking ointment from it she rubbed 
herself with it. Slowly she passed her hands downward from her 
shoulders, and lo, the feathers withered up and disappeared, but 
the blood continued to flow from her wounded breast. She took 











up a garment lying near, and tried to staunch it. I forgot every- 
thing in the horror and fascination that possessed my soul. I 
had risen to a sitting position, and was staring at her with wide- 
open eyes when she glanced towards me. She sprang from her 
seat uttering a terrified shriek, then fell back with a groan upon 
the floor. For some time I dared not approach her, but she never 
stirred. I heard footsteps in the next room; then there was a 
knock at the door, and my servants calling. I perceived the 
danger of my position. I flew to the door and locked it. ‘Go 
back to bed,’ I cried; ‘ your mistress has had a bad dream, that’s 
all!’ The servants retired. I quickly applied ointment from the 
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second pot to my body, and was restored to my former state. I 
examined Rosaura and found that she was dead. It was a horrible 
death she had met; still I felt no compassion, no remorse, though 
convinced that my own hand had inflicted her death-wound. I 
dressed myself and sat down to meditate on my situation. Day 
had long dawned, and the sun shining in that ghastly chamber 
reminded me of the necessity of action. There at my feet lay 
my wife, an expression of horror and anguish still disfiguring her 
beautiful countenance, the blood still slowly oozing from her 
wounded breast. But in my heart there was now a great despair 
that rendered me incapable of making any resolution. What 
would the world say when it came to look into that blood-stained 
chamber? Should I fly to escape the fate of a murderer? It 
was late for that; moreover, my flight would proclaim me guilty 
at once, and I was not guilty. I should be captured and put toa 
death most horrible. Or would it do to tell the simple truth; 
to say, when interrogated, ‘I am guilty, yet not guilty,’ and then 
proceed to relate the marvellous circumstances? Would such a 
story be believed? Perhaps yes, but that would avail me nothing: 
the prosecuting counsel—for a trial for murder would certainly 
come—would say that I had a good invention, and was learned in 
legends and superstitions, and no judge would have the courage 
to acquit me. 

I was still sitting, unable to decide on anything, when I heard 
voices eagerly talking, footsteps rapidly approaching, then a loud 
rap at my door. It was my father-in-law come to surprise us by an 
early visit. I recognised his voice, though it was full of alarm, 
for the servants had already told him what they had heard. Iwas 
about to rise and admit him, since further concealment was im- 
possible, when the frail lock gave way, and the door flew wide open. 
Roldan stared in, horror-struck, for some moments, while loud 
exclamations escaped from the servants standing behind him. 
‘Rosaura—O my beloved daughter!’ cried the old man at last, 
‘dead—slain! In the name of God, Pelino, explain this!’ 

I will tell him that in a sudden fit of rage she stabbed herself, 
I thought ; then immediately I perceived that this story would 
not do, for no person had ever seen Rosaura in a passion. Roldan 
marked my hesitation. ‘ Assassin!’ he shrieked, springing for- 
ward and seizing my arm with a firm grip. In an instant an 
uncontrollable rage possessed me, and all prudence was forgotten. 
I rose, shaking him violently from me. ‘ Back!’ I cried. ‘ Know, 
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miserable dotard, that this is your work! When I had escaped from 
your detestable daughter’s wiles, who but you dragged me back to 
her? Accursed be the day in which I first saw you and this fiend 
with a beautiful mask! This is the result of your interference!’ 
By giving vent to these frantic words I had destroyed myself, for 
they almost amounted to a confession of guilt. Overwhelmed 
with despair, I threw myself once more on my seat. Roldan fell 
back to the door, hurriedly dispatched one of my servants to sum- 
mon the Alcalde, and took measures to prevent me from escaping. 

The Alcalde soon arrived ; I was formally charged and sent to 
Buenos Ayres; the trial and sentence followed. Nothing that 
could be urged in my defence was omitted, but all in vain. Had 
I, at the proper moment, feigned a grief I did not feel, and told 
the story my defender afterwards invented to account for Rosaura’s 
death, I should have been saved. But after my behaviour towards 
my father-in-law, when he entered that chamber of death, nothing 
could avail me. That anything will now interpose between me 
and the fatal banquillo I have no hope. 

Before long my family will hear of my fate, and this is a great 
bitterness for me: it is for them I write this narrative; when 
they read it they will know that I was no murderer. Accidentally 
I set my heel on the head of a venomous serpent, and crushed it 
—that was my only crime. 

It is hard to die so young, but life could no longer be sweet 
and pleasant to me as in former days. Sometimes, lying awake at 
night, thinking of the great breezy plains, till I almost fancy I 
hear the cattle lowing far off, and the evening call of the par- 
tridge, the tears gush from my eyes. It would be sad to live far 
away from that sweet life I knew, to wander amongst strangers in 
distant lands, always haunted by the memory of that tragedy. 

I have told my story to my Father Confessor, and I know 
from the strange look in his face that he does not altogether 
believe it, and thinks, perhaps, that at the last I will declare it all 
an invention. When I am on the bench, and the bandage is on 
my eyes; when the muskets are levelled at my breast, and he is 
forced at the last to quit my side, then he will know that I have 
told him the truth; for who could willingly die with the burden 
of a great crime on his soul? 

Let him, in justice to me, write here at the end of this con- 
fession, before sending it to my unhappy father in Portugal, 
whether he believes that I have spoken the truth. 


* 
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Ir is not very long since some articles appeared in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine’ which were begun under the influence of certain ancient 
bookshelves with so pleasant a flavour of the old world that it 
seemed at the time as if yesterday not to-day was the all-im- 
portant hour, and one gladly submitted to the subtle charm of 
the past—its silent veils, its quiet incantations of dust and healing 
cobweb. The phase is but a passing one with most of us, and 
we must soon feel that to dwell at length upon each one of 
the pretty old fancies and folios of the writers and explorers who 
were born towards the end of the last century would be an im- 
possible affectation ; and yet a postscript seems wanting to the 
sketches which have already appeared of Mrs. Barbauld and Miss 
Edgeworth ; the names of their contemporaries should not be 
quite passed over. 

In a hundred charming types and prints and portraits we re- 
cognise the well-known names as they used to appear in the garb 
of life. Grand ladies in broad loops and feathers, or graceful and 
charming as nymphs in muslin folds, with hanging clouds of hair ; 
or again, in modest coiffes such as dear Jane Austen loved and 
wore even in her youth. Hannah More only took to coiffes and 
wimples in later life ; in early days she was fond of splendour, and, 
as we read, had herself painted in emerald earrings. How many 
others besides her are there to admire? Who does not know the 
prim, sweet, amply frilled portraits of Mrs. Trimmer and Joanna 
Baillie? Only yesterday a friend showed me a sprightly, dark- 
eyed miniature of Felicia Hemans. Perhaps most beautiful among 
all her sister muses smiles the lovely head of Amelia Opie, as 
she was represented by her husband with luxuriant chestnut hair 
piled up Romney fashion in careless loops, with the radiant yet 
dreaming eyes which are an inheritance for some members of her 
family. 

The authoresses of that day had the pre-eminence in looks, in 
gracious dress and bearing ; but they were rather literary women 
than anything else, and had but little in common with the noble 
and brilliant writers who were to follow them in our own more 
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natural and outspoken times; whose wise, sweet, passionate voices 
are already passing away into the distance ; of whom so few remain 
to us.! The secret of being real is no very profound one, and yet 
how rare it.is, how long it was before the readers and writers of 
this century found it out! It is like the secret of singing in 
perfect tune, or of playing the violin as Joachim can play it. 
In literature, as in music, there is at times a certain indescribable 
tone of absolute reality which carries the reader away and for the 
moment absorbs him into the mind of the writer. Some me- 
tempsychosis takes place. It is no longer a man or a woman 
turning the pages of a book, it is a human being suddenly ab- 
sorbed by the book itself, living the very life which it records, 
breathing the spirit and soul of the writer. Such books are 
events, not books to us, new conditions of existence, new selves 
suddenly revealed through the experience of other more vivid per- 
sonalities than our own. The actual experience of other lives 
is not for us, but this link of simple reality of feeling is one 
all independent of events ; it is like the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes repeated and multiplied—one man comes with his fishes, 
and lo! the multitude is filled. 

But this simple discovery, that of reality, that of speaking 
from the heart, was one of the last to be made by women. In France 
Madame de Sévigné and Madame de la Fayette were not afraid to 
be themselves, but in England the majority of authoresses kept their 
readers carefully at pen’s length, and seemed for the most part to 
be so conscious of their surprising achievements in the way of 
literature as never to forget for a single instant that they were 
in print. With the exception of Jane Austen and Maria Edge- 
worth, the women writers of the early part of this century were, 
as I have just said, rather literary women than actual creators 
of literature. It is still a mystery how they attained to their 
great successes. Frances Burney charms great Burke and mighty 
Johnson, and wise Macaulay in later times. Mrs. Opie draws com- 
pliments from Mackintosh, and compliments from the Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg, and Sydney Smith, and above all tears from 
Walter Scott. 

Perhaps many of the flattering things addressed to Mrs. Opie 
may have said not less for her own charm and sweetness of nature 


1 And yet as I write I remember one indeed who is among us, whose portrait 
a Reynolds or an Opie might have been glad to paint for the generations who will 
love her works, 
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than for the merit of her unassuming productions ; she must have 
been a bright, merry, and fascinating person, and compliments 
were certainly more in her line tnan the tributes of tears which 
she records. 

The authoresses of heroines are often more interesting than 
the heroines themselves, and Amelia Opie was certainly no ex- 
ception to this somewhat general statement. A pleasant, sprightly 
authoress, beaming bright glances on her friends, confident, intelli- 
gent, full of interest in life, carried along in turn by one and by 
another influence, she comes before us a young and charming figure, 
with all the spires of Norwich for a background, and the sound of 
its bells, and the stir of its assizes, as she issues from her peaceful 
home in her father’s tranquil old house, where the good physician 
lives widowed, tending his poor and his sick, and devotedly spoiling 
his only child. 


II. 


Amelia Opie was born in 1769 in the old city of Norwich, 
within reach of the invigorating breezes of the great North Sea. 
Her youth must have been somewhat solitary; she was the 
only child of a kind and cultivated physician, Doctor James Alder- 
son, whose younger brother, a barrister, also living in Norwich, 
became the father of Baron Alderson. Her mother died in her 
early youth. From her father, however, little Amelia seems to 
have had the love and indulgence of over half a century, a tender 
and admiring love which she returned with all her heart’s devo- 
tion. She was the pride and darling of his home, and throughout 
her long life her father’s approbation was the one chief motive 
of her existence. Spoiling is a vexed question, but as a rule 
people get so much stern justice from all the rest of the world 
that it seems well that their parents should love and comfort 
them in youth for the many disgraces and difficulties yet to 
come. 

Her mother is described as a delicate, high-minded woman, 
‘somewhat of a disciplinarian,’ says Mrs. Opie’s excellent bio- 
grapher, Miss Brightwell, but she died too soon to carry her 
theories into practice. Miss Brightwell suggests that ‘Mrs. Opie 
might have been more demure and decorous had her mother 
lived, but perhaps less charming.’ There are some verses ad- 
dressed to her mother in Mrs. Opie’s papers in which it must be 
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confessed that the remembrance of her admonition plays a most 
important part— 
Hark! clearer still thy voice I hear. 
Again reproof in accents mild 
Seems whispering in my conscious ear, 
and so on. 

Some of Mrs. Alderson’s attempts at discipline seemed unusual 
and experimental. The little girl was timid, afraid of black people, 
of black beetles, and of human skeletons. She was given the 
skeleton to play with, and the beetles to hold in her hand. One 
feels more sympathy with the way in which she was gently re- 
conciled to the poor negro with the frightening black face—by 
being told the story of his wrongs. But with the poor mother’s 
untimely death all this maternal supervision came to an end. 
‘Amelia, your mother is gone; may you never have reason to 
blush when you remember her!’ her father said as he clasped his 
little orphan to his heart; and all her life long Amelia remem- 
bered those words. 

There is a pretty reminiscence of her childhood from a be- 
ginning of the memoir which was never written:—‘ One of my 
earliest recollections is of gazing on the bright blue sky as I 
lay in my little bed before my hour of rising came, listening 
with delighted attention to the ringing of a peal of bells. I 
had heard that heaven was beyond those blue skies, and I had 
been taught that there was the home of the good, and I fancied 
that those sweet bells were ringing in heaven.’ The bells were 
ringing for the Norwich Assizes, which played an important part 
in our little heroine’s life, and which must have been associated 
with many of her early memories. 

The little girl seems to have been allowed more liberty than 
is usually given to children. ‘ As soon as I was old enough to enjoy 
a procession,’ she says, ‘I was taken to see the Judges come in. 
Youthful pages in pretty dresses ran by the side of the High 
Sheriff's carriage, in which the Judges sat, while the coaches drove 
slowly and with a solemnity becoming the high and awful office 
of those whom they contained. . . . With reverence ever did I 
behold the Judges’ wigs, the scarlet robes they wore, and even the 
white wand of the Sheriff.’ 

There is a description which in after years might have made a 
pretty picture for her husband’s pencil of the little maiden wander- 
ing into the court one day, and called by a kind old Judge to sit 
beside him upon the bench. She goes on to recount how next day 
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she was there again ; and when some attendant of the court wanted 
her to leave the place, saying not unnaturally, ‘Go, Miss, this is 
no place for you; be advised,’ the Judge again interfered, and 
ordered the enterprising little girl to be brought to her old place 
upon the cushion by his side. The story gives one a curious im- 
pression of a child’s life and education. She seems to have come 
and gone alone, capable, intelligent, unabashed, interested in all 
the events and humours of the place. 

Children have among other things a very vivid sense of 
citizenship and public spirit, somewhat put out in later life by the 
rush of personal feeling, but in childhood the personal events are 
so few and so irresponsible that public affairs become an actual 
part of life and of experience. While their elders are still discuss- 
ing the news and weighing its importance, it is already a part of 
the children’s life. Little Amelia Alderson must have been a 
happy child, free, affectionate, independent ; grateful, as a child 
should be, towards those who befriended her. One of her teachers 
was a French dancing-master called Christian, for whom she had 
a warm regard. She relates that long afterwards she came with 
her husband and a friend to visit the Dutch church at Norwich. 
‘The two gentlemen were engaged in looking round and making 
their observations, and I, finding myself somewhat cold, began to 
hop and dance upon the spot where I stood, when my eyes chanced 
to fall upon the pavement below, and I started at beholding the 
well-known name of Christian graved upon the slab ; I stopped in 
dismay, shocked to find that I had actually been dancing upon 
the grave of my old master—he who first taught me to dance.’ 


ITI. 


After her mother’s death, Amelia Alderson, who was barely 
fifteen at the time, began to take her place in society. She kept 
her father’s house, received his friends, made his home bright 
with her presence. The lawyers came round in due season: Sir 
James Mackintosh came, the town was full of life, of talk, of 
music, and poetry, and prejudice. 

Harriet Martineau, in her memoir of Mrs. Opie, gives a 
delightful and humorous account of the Norwich of that day—rival- 
ling Lichfield and its literary coterie, only with less sentimentality 
and some additional peculiarities of its own. One can almost see 
the Tory gentlemen, as Miss Martineau describes them, setting a 
VOL. I.—-NO. 4, N. S. 17 
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watch upon the Cathedral, lest the Dissenters should burn it as a 
beacon for Boney; whereas good Bishop Bathurst, with more 
faith in human nature, goes on resolutely touching his hat to the 
leading Nonconformists. ‘The French taught in schools,’ says 
Miss Martineau, ‘ was found to be unintelligible when the peace 
at length arrived, taught as it was by an aged powdered Monsieur 
and an elderly flowered Madame, who had caught their pupils’ 
Norfolk pronunciation. But it was beginning to be known,’ she 
continues, ‘ that there was such a language as German, and in due 
. time there was a young man who had actually been in Germany, 
and was translating “Nathan the Wise.” When William Taylor 
became eminent as almost the only German scholar in England, 
old Norwich was very proud and grew, to say the truth, excessively 
conceited. She was (and she might be) proud of her Sayers, she 
boasted of her intellectual supper-parties, and finally called her- 
self “ The Athens of England.”’ 

In this wholesome, cheerful Athens, blown by the invigorating 
Northern breezes, little Amelia bloomed and developed into a 
lovely and happy girl. She was fortunate indeed in her friends. 
One near at hand must have been an invaluable adviser for a 
motherless, impressionable girl. Mrs. John Taylor was so loved 
that she is still remembered. Mrs. Barbauld prized and valued 
her affection beyond all others. ‘I know the value of your letters,’ 
says Sir James Mackintosh, writing from Bombay ; ‘they rouse 
my mind on subjects which interest us in common—children, 
literature, and life. I ought to be made permanently better by 
contemplating a mind like yours.’ And he still has Mrs. Taylor 
in his mind when he concludes with a little disquisition on the 
contrast between the barren sensibility, the indolent folly of some, 
the useful kindness of others, ‘ the industrious benevolence which 
requires a vigorous understanding and a decisive character.’ 

Some of Mrs. Opie’s family have shown me a photograph of 
her in her Quaker dress, in old age, dim, and changed, and 
sunken, from which it is very difficult to realise all the brightness, 
and life, and animation which must have belonged to the earlier 
part of her life. The delightful portrait of her engraved in the 
‘ Mirror’ shows the animated beaming countenance, the soft ex- 
pressive eyes, the abundant auburn waves of hair, of which we read. 
The picture is more like some charming allegorical being than 
a real live young lady—some Belinda of the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ 
(and one would as soon have expected Belinda to turn Quakeress), 
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Music, poetry, dancing, elves, graces, flirtations, cupids, seem to 
attend her steps. She delights in admiration, friendship, com- 
panionship, and gaiety, and yet with it all we realise a warm- 
hearted sincerity, and appreciation of good and high-minded 
things, a truth of feeling passing out of the realms of fancy 
altogether into one of the best realities of life. She had a 
thousand links with life: she was musical, artistic ; she was lite- 
rary; she had a certain amount of social influence; she had a 
voice, a harp, a charming person, mind, and manner. Admiring 
monarchs in later days applauded her performance ; devoted sub- 
jects were her friends and correspondents, and her sphere in due 
time extended beyond the approving Norwich-Athenian coterie 
of old friends who had known her from her childhood, to London 
itself, where she seems to have been made welcome by many, and 
to have captivated more than her share of victims. 

In some letters of hers written to Mrs. Taylor and quoted by 
her biographer we get glimpses of some of these early experiences. 
The bright and happy excitable girl comes up from Norwich to 
London to be made more happy still, and more satisfied with the 
delight of life as it unfolds. Besides her fancy for lawyers, 
literary people had a great attraction for Amelia, and Godwin 
seems to have played an important part in her earlier experience. 
A saying of Mrs. Inchbald’s is quoted by her on her return home 
as to the report of the world being that Mr. Holcroft was in love 
with Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Inchbald with Mr. Godwin, Mr. Godwin 
with Miss Alderson, and Miss Alderson with Mr. Holcroft! 

The following account of Somers Town, and a philosopher’s cos- 
tume in those days, is written to her father in 1794 :— 

‘After a most delightful ride through some of the richest country I ever 
beheld, we arrived about one o'clock at the philosopher’s house; we found him 


with his hair bien poudré, and in a pair of new sharp-toed red morocco slippers, 
not to mention his green coat and crimson under-waistcoat.’ 


From Godwin’s by the City they come to Marlborough Street, 
and find Mrs. Siddons nursing her little baby, and as handsome 
and charming as ever. They see Charles Kemble there, and they 
wind up their day by calling on Mrs. Inchbald in her pleasant 
lodgings, with two hundred pounds just come in from Sheridan for 
a farce of sixty pages. Godwin’s attentions seem to have amused 
and pleased the fair, merry Amelia, who is not a little proud of her 
arch influence over various rugged and apparently inaccessible 
persons. Mrs. Inchbald seems to have been as jealous of Miss 
17—2 
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Alderson at the time as she afterwards was of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
‘Will you give me nothing to keep for your sake?’ says Godwin, 
parting from Amelia. ‘Not even your slipper? I had it once in 
my possession.’ ‘This was true,’ adds Miss Amelia; ‘my shoe 
had come off, and he picked it up and put it in his pocket.’ Else- 
where she tells her friend Mrs. Taylor that Mr. Holcroft would 
like to come forward, but that he had no chance. 

That some one person had a chance, and a very good one, is 
plain enough from the context of a letter, but there is nothing in 
Mrs. Opie’s life to show why fate was contrary in this, while 
yielding so bountiful a share of all other good things to the happy 
country girl. 

Among other people, she seems to have charmed various 
French refugees, one of whom was the Duc d’Aiguillon, come over 
to England with some seven thousand others, waiting here for 
happier times, and hiding their sorrows among our friendly mists. 
Godwin was married when Miss Alderson revisited her London 
friends and admirers in 1797—an eventful visit, when she met 
Opie for the first time. 

The account of their first meeting is amusingly given in Miss 
Brightwell’s memoirs. It wasatan evening party. Some of those 
present were eagerly expecting the arrival of Miss Alderson, but 
the evening was wearing away and still she did not appear; at 
length the door was flung open, and she entered bright and 
smiling, dressed in a robe of blue, her neck and arms bare, and 
on her head a small bonnet placed in somewhat coquettish style 
sideways and surmounted by a plume of three white feathers. 
Her beautiful hair hung in waving tresses over her shoulders; 
her face was kindling with pleasure at the sight of her old friends, 
and her whole appearance was animated and glowing. At the 
time she came in Mr. Opie was sitting on a sofa beside Mr. F., 
who had been saying from time to time, ‘Amelia is coming; 
Amelia will surely come. Why is she not here?’ and whose eyes 
were turned in her direction. He was interrupted by her com- 
panion eagerly exclaiming, ‘Who is that—who is that?’ and 
hastily rising Opie pressed forward to be introduced to the fair 
object whose sudden appearance had so impressed him. With 
all her love of excitement, of change, of variety, one cannot but 
feel, as I have said, that there was also in Amelia Alderson’s 
cheerful life a vein of deep and very serious feeling, and the 
bracing influence of the upright and high-minded people among 
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whom she had been brought up did not count for nothing in her 
nature. She could show her genuine respect for what was generous 
and good and true, even though she did not always find strength 
to carry out the dream of an excitable and warm-hearted nature, 


IV. 


There is something very interesting in the impression one 
receives of the ‘ Inspired Peasant,’ as Alan Cunningham calls John 
Opie—the man who did not paint to live so much as live to 
paint. He was a simple, high-minded Cornishman, whose natural 
directness and honesty were unspoiled by favour, unembittered 
by failure. Opie’s gift, like some deep-rooted seed living buried 
in arid soil, ever aspired upwards towards the light. His ideal 
was high; his performance fell far short of his life-long dream, 
and he knew it. But his heart never turned from its life’s aim, 
and he loved beauty and art with that true and unfailing devotion 
which makes a man great, even though his achievements do not 
show all he should have been. ~ 

The old village carpenter, his father, who meant him to succeed 
to the business, was often angry, and loudly railed at the boy 
when good white-washed walls and clean boards were spoiled by 
scrawls of lamp-black and charcoal. John worked in the shop 
and obeyed his father, but when his day’s task was over he turned 
again to his darling pursuit. At twelve years old he had mastered 
Euclid, and could also rival ‘ Mark Oaks,’ the village phenomenon, 
in painting a butterfly ; by the time John was sixteen he could 
earn as much as 7s. 6d. for a portrait. It was in this year 
that there came to Truro an accomplished and various man, 
Dr. Wolcott—sometimes a parson, sometimes a doctor of medi- 
cine, sometimes as Peter Pindar, a critic and literary man. This 
gentleman was interested by young Opie and his performances, 
and he asked him on one occasion how he liked painting. 
‘Better than bread-and-butter,’ says the boy. Wolcott finally 
brought his protégé to London, where the Doctor’s influence and 
Opie’s own undoubted merit brought him success; and to Opie’s 
own amazement he suddenly found himself the fashion. His 
street. was crowded with carriages ; long processions of ladies and 
gentlemen came to sit to him; he was able to furnish a house 
‘in Orange Court, by Leicester Fields ;’ he was beginning to put 
by money when, as suddenly as he had been taken up, he was 
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forgotten again. The carriages drove off in some other direction, 
and Opie found himself abandoned by the odd, fanciful world of 
fashions, which would not be fashions if they did not change day 
by day. It might have proved a heart-breaking phase of life for 
aman whose aim had been less single. But Opie was of too 
generous a nature to value popularity beyond achievement. He 
seems to have borne this freak of fortune with great equanimity, 
and, when he was sometimes overwhelmed, it was not by the praise 
or dispraise of others, but by his own consciousness of failure, of 
inadequate performance. Troubles even more serious than loss 
of patronage and employment befell him later. He had married, 
unhappily for himself, a beautiful, unworthy woman, whose 
picture he has painted many times. She was a faithless as well 
as a weak and erring wife, and finally abandoned him. When 
Opie was free to marry again he was thirty-six, a serious, down- 
right man of undoubted power and influence, of sincerity and 
tenderness of feeling, of rugged and unusual manners. He had 
not many friends, nor did he wish for many, but those who knew 
him valued him at his worth. His second wife showed what was 
in her by her appreciation of his noble qualities, though one can 
hardly realise a greater contrast than that of these two, so unlike 
in character, in training, and disposition. They were married in 
London, at Marylebone Church, in that dismal year of ’98, which is 
still remembered. Opie loved his wife deeply and passionately ; 
he did not charm her, though she charmed him, but for his 
qualities she had true respect and admiration. 


V. 


Opie must be forgiven if he was one-idea’d, if he erred from too 
much zeal. All his wife’s bright gaiety of nature, her love for 
her fellow-creatures, her interest in the world, her many-sided- 
ness, this uncompromising husband would gladly have kept for 
himself. For him his wife and his home were the whole world; 
his art was his whole life. 

The young couple settled down in London after their marriage, 
where, notwithstanding fogs and smoke and dull monotony of 
brick and smut, so many beautiful things are created ; where 
Turner’s rainbow lights were first reflected, where Tennyson’s 
‘Princess’ sprang from the fog. It was a modest and quiet instal- 
lation, but among the pretty things which Amelia brought to 
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brighten her new home we read of blue feathers and gold gauze 
bonnets, tiaras, and spencers, scarlet ribbons, buff net, and cambric 
flounces, all of which give one a pleasant impression of her 
intention to amuse herself, and to enjoy the society of her fellows, 
and to bring her own pleasant contributions to their enjoyment. 

Opie sat working at his easel, painting portraits to earn money 
for his wife’s use and comfort, and encouraging her to write, for 
he had faith in work. He himself would never intermit his work 
for a single day. He would have gladly kept her always in his 
sight. ‘If I would stay at home for ever, I believe my husband 
would be merry from morning to night—a lover more than a 
husband,’ Amelia writes to Mrs. Taylor. He seemed to have 
some feeling that time was not to be long--that life was passing 
quickly by for him, almost too quickly to give him time to realise 
his new home happiness, to give him strength to grasp his work. 
He was no rapid painter, instinctively feeling his light and colour 
and action, and seizing the moment’s suggestion, but anxious, 
laborious, and involved in that sad struggle in which some people 
pass their lives, for ever disappointed. Opie’s portraits seem to 
have been superior to his compositions, which were well painted, 
‘but unimaginative and commonplace,’ says a painter of our own 
time, whose own work quickens with that mysterious soul which 
some pictures (as indeed some human beings) seem to be entirely 
without. 

‘During the nine years that I was his wife,’ says Mrs. Opie, 
‘I never saw him satisfied with any one of his productions. Often, 
very often, he has entered my sitting-room, and, throwing himself 
down in an agony of despondence upon the sofa, exclaimed, “I 
shall never be a painter !”’ 

He was a wise and feeling critic, however great his short- 
comings as a painter may have been. His lectures are admirable, 
full of real thought and good judgment. Sir James Mackintosh 
places them beyond Reynolds’ in some ways. 

‘If there were no difficulties everyone would be a painter,’ 
says Opie, and he goes on to point out what a painter’s object 
should be—‘ the discovery or conception of perfect ideas of things ; 
nature in its purest and most essential form rising from the 
species to the genus, the highest and ultimate exertion of human 
genius.’ For him it was no grievance that a painter’s life should 
be one long and serious effort. ‘If you are wanting to yourselves, 
rule may be multiplied upon rule and precept upon precept in 
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vain.’ Some of his remarks might be thought still to apply in 
some cases, no less than they did a hundred years ago, when he 
complained of those green-sick lovers of chalk, brick-dust, char- 
coal, and old tapestry, who are so ready to decry the merits of 
colouring and to set it down asa kind of superfluity. Itis curious to 
contrast Opie’s style in literature with that of his wife, who belongs 
to the entirely past generation which she reflected, whereas 
he wrote from his own original impressions, only saying those 
things which struck him forcibly as they strike us now. ‘ Father 


- and Daughter’ was Mrs. Opie’s first acknowledged book. It was 


published in 1801, and the author writes modestly of all her 
apprehensions. ‘Mr. Opie has no patience with me; he consoles 
me by averring that fear makes me overrate others and under- 
rate myself. The book was reviewed in the ‘Edinburgh.’ We 
hear of one gentleman who lies awake all night after reading 
it; and Mrs. Inchbald promises a candid opinion, which, however, 
we do not get. Besides stories and novels, Mrs. Opie was the 
author of several poems and verses which were much admired. 
There was an impromptu to Sir James Mackintosh, which brought 
a long letter in return, and one of her songs was quoted by 
Sydney Smith in a lectuxe at the Royal Institution. Mrs. Opie 
was present, and she used to tell in after times ‘ how unexpectedly 
the compliment came upon her, and how she shrank down upon 
her seat in order to screen herself from observation.’ 
The lines are indeed charming :— 


Go, youth beloved, in distant glades 
New friends, new hopes, new joys to find, 
Yet sometimes deign ’midst fairer maids 
To think on her thou leav’st behind, 
Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share 
Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may’st grant this humble prayer, 
Forget me not, forget me not. 


Yet should the thought of my distress 
Too painful to thy feelings be, 
Heed not the wish I now express, 
Nor ever deign to think of me ; 
But oh! if grief thy steps attend, 
If want, if sickness be thy lot, 
And thou require a soothing friend, 
Forget me not, forget me not, 
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VI. 


The little household was a modest one, but we read of a certain 
amount of friendly hospitality. Country neighbours from Nor- 
folk appear upon the scene; we find Northcote dining and praising 
the toasted cheese. Mrs. Opie’s heart never for an instant ceased 
to warm to her old friends and companions. She writes an amus- 
ing account to Mrs. Taylor of her London home, her interests 
and visitors, ‘her happy and delightful life.’ She worked, she 
amused herself, she received her friends at home and went to 
look for them abroad. Among other visits, Mrs. Opie speaks of 
one to an old friend who’ has ‘grown plump,’ and of a second to 
‘Betsy Fry,’ who, notwithstanding her comfortable home and 
prosperous circumstances, has grown lean. It would be difficult 
to recognise under this familiar cognomen and description the 
noble and dignified woman whose name and work are still remem- 
bered with affectionate respect and wonder by a not less hard- 
working, but less convinced and convincing generation. This 
friendship was of great moment to Amelia Opie in after days, at 
a time when her heart was low and her life very sad and solitary ; 
but meanwhile, as I have said, there were happy times for her; youth 
and youthful spirits and faithful companionship were all hers, and 
troubles had not yet come. 

One day Mrs. Opie gives a characteristic account of a visit from 
Mrs. Taylor’s two sons. ‘“ John,” said I, “will you take a letter 
from me to your mother?” “Certainly,” replied John, “ for then I 
shall be sure of being welcome.” “Fy!” returned I. “ Mr. 
Courtier, you know you want nothing to add to the heartiness of 
the welcome you will receive at home.” “No indeed,” said 
Richard, “and if Mrs. Opie sends her letter by you it will be one 
way of making it less valued and attended to than it would other- 
wise be.” Tothe truth of this speech I subscribed and wrote not. 
Ihave heard in later days a pretty description of the simple home in 
which all these handsome, cultivated, and remarkable young people 
grew up round their noble-minded mother.’ One of Mrs. John 
Taylor’s daughters became Mrs. Reeve, the mother of Mr. Henry 
Reeve, another was Mrs. Austin, the mother of Lady Duff Gordon. 

Those lean kine we read of in the Bible are not peculiar to 
Egypt and to the days of Joseph and his brethren. The un- 
Welcome creatures are apt to make their appearance in many a 
country and many a household, and in default of their natural food 
17—s 
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to devour all sorts of long-cherished fancies, hopes, and schemes. 
Some time after his marriage, Opie suddenly, and for no reason, 
found himself without employment, and the severest trial they 
experienced during their married life, says his wife, was during 
this period of anxiety. She, however, cheered him womanfully, 
would not acknowledge her own dismay, and Opie, gloomy and 
desponding though he was, continued to paint as regularly as 
before. Presently orders began to flow in again, and did not cease 
_ until his death. 


VII. 


Their affairs being once more prosperous, a long-hoped-for 
dream became a reality, and they started on an expedition to 
Paris, a solemn event in those days and not lightly to be passed 
over by a biographer. One long war was ended, another had not 
yet begun. The Continent was a promised land, fondly dreamt 
of though unknown. ‘At last in Paris; at last in the city which 
she had so longed to see!’ Mrs. Opie’s description of her arrival 
reads a comment upon history. As they drive into the town, 
everywhere chalked up upon the walls and the houses are in- 
scriptions concerning ‘ L’Indivisibilité de la République.’ How 
many subsequent writings upon the wall did Mrs. Opie live to 
see! The English party find rooms at an hotel facing the Place de 
la Concorde, where the guillotine, that token of order and tran- 
quillity, was then perpetually standing. The young wife’s feelings 
may be imagined when, within an hour of their arrival, Opie, who 
had rushed off straight to the Louvre, returned with a face of 
consternation to say that they must leave Paris at once. The 
Louvre was shut ; and, moreover, the whiteness of everything, the 
houses, the ground they stood on, all dazzled and blinded him. 
He was a lost man if he remained! By some happy interposi- 
tion they succeed in getting admission to the Louvre, and, as the 
painter wonders and admires, his nervous terrors leave him. The 
picture left by Miss Edgeworth of Paris society in the early years 
of the century is more brilliant, but not more interesting, than 
Mrs. Opie’s reminiscences of the fleeting scene, gaining so much 
in brilliancy from the shadows all round about. There is the 
shadow of the ghastly guillotine upon the Place de la Concorde, 
the shadows of wars but lately over and yet to come, the echo in 
the air of arms and discord ; meanwhile a brilliant, agreeable, flash- 
ing Paris streams with sunlight, is piled with treasures and 
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trophies of victory, and crowded with well-known characters. We 
read of Kosciusko’s nut-brown wig concealing his honourable 
scars ; Masséna’s earrings flash in the sun; one can picture it all, 
and the animated inrush of tourists, and the eager life stirring 
round about the walls of the old Louvre. 

It was at this time that they saw Talma perform, and years 
after, in her little rooms in Lady’s Field at Norwich, Mrs. Opie, in 
her Quaker dress, used to give an imitation of the great actor and 
utter a deep ‘Cain, Cain, where art thou?’ To which Cain replies 
in sepulchral tones. 

We get among other things an interesting glimpse of Fox 
standing in the Louvre Gallery opposite the picture of St. Jerome 
by Domenichino, a picture which, as it is said, he enthusias- 
tically admired. Opie, who happened to be introduced to him, 
then and there dissented from this opinion. ‘You must be a 
better judge on such points than I am,’ says Fox; and Mrs. Opie 
proudly writes of the two passing on together discussing and 
comparing the pictures. She describes them next standing 
before the ‘Transfiguration’ of Raphael. The Louvre in those 
days must have been for a painter a wonder palace indeed. The 
‘Venus de’ Medici’ was on her way; it was a time of miracles, as 
Fox said. Meanwhile Mrs. Opie hears some one saying that the 
First Consul is coming from the Senate, and she hurries to a 
window to look out. ‘Bonaparte seems very fond of state and 
show for a Republican,’ says Mrs. Fox. Fox himself half turns to 
the window, then looks back to the pictures again. As for Opie, 
one may be sure his attention never wandered for one instant. 

They saw the First Consul more than once. The Pacificator, 
as he was then called, was at the height of his popularity. On 
one occasion they meet Fox with his wife on his arm crossing the 
Carrousel to the Tuileries, where they are also admitted to a 
ground-floor room, from whence they look upon a marble stair- 
case and see several officers ascending, ‘ one of whom, with a helmet 
which seemed entirely of gold, was Eugéne de Beauharnais. A 
few minutes afterwards,’ she says, ‘there was a rush of officers 
down the stairs, and among them I sawa short pale man with 
his hat in his hand, who, as I thought, resembled Lord Erskine 
in profile.’ This, of course, is Bonaparte, unadorned amidst all 
this studied splendour, and wearing only a little tricoloured cock- 
ade. Maria Cosway, the painter, who was also in Paris at the 
time, took them to call at the house of Madame Bonaparte mére, 
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where they were received by ‘a blooming, courteous ecclesiastic, 
powdered and with purple stockings and gold buckles, and a 
costly crucifix. This is Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Bonaparte. 
It is said that when Fox was introduced to the First Consul he 
was warmly welcomed by him, and was made to listen to a grand 
harangue upon the advantages of peace, to which he answered 
scarcely a word; though he was charmed to talk with Madame 
Bonaparte, and to discuss with her the flowers of which she was 
so fond.’ The Opies met Fox again in England some years after, 
when he sat to Opie for one of his finest portraits. It is now at 
‘Holker, and there is a characteristic description of poor Opie, made 
nervous by the criticism of the many friends, and Fox, impatient 
but encouraging, and again whispering, ‘Don’t attend to them; 
you must know best.’ 


VIII. 


‘ Adeline Mowbray ; or, Mother and Daughter,’ was published by 
Mrs. Opie after this visit to the Continent. Itis a melancholy and 
curious story, which seems to have been partly suggested by that 
of poor Mary Wollstonecraft, whose prejudices the heroine shares 
and expiates by a fate hardly less pathetic than that of Mary 
herself. The book reminds one of a very touching letter from 
Godwin’s wife to Amelia Alderson, written a few weeks before her 
death, in which she speaks of her ‘contempt for the forms of a 
world she should have bade a long good-night to had she not been 
a mother.’ Justice has at length been done to this mistaken but 
noble and devoted woman, and her story has lately been written 
from a wider point of view than Mrs. Opie’s, though she indeed 
was no ungenerous advocate. Her novel seems to have given 
satisfaction ; ‘a beautiful story,-the most natural in its pathos of 
any fictitious narrative in the language,’ says the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
writing with more leniency than authors now expect. Another 
reviewer, speaking with more discriminating criticism, says of Mrs. 
Opie: ‘She does not reason well, but she has, like most accom- 
plished women, the talent of perceiving truth without the process 
of reasoning. Her language is often inaccurate, but it is always 
graceful and harmonious. She can do nothing well that requires 
to be done with formality; to make amends, however, she repre- 
sents admirably everything that is amiable, generous, and gentle.’ 

Adeline Mowbray dies of a broken heart, with the following 
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somewhat discursive farewell to her child: ‘There are two ways in 
which a mother can be of use to her daughter: the one is by 
instilling into her mind virtuous principles, and by setting her a 
virtuous example ; the other is by being to her, in her own person, 
an awful warning!’ 


One or two of Opie’s letters to his wife are given in the 
memoir. They ring with truth and tender feeling. The two went 
to Norwich together on one occasion, when Opie painted Dr. 
Sayers, the scholar, who, in return for his portrait, applied an 
elegant Greek distich to the painter. Mrs. Opie remained with 
her father, and her husband soon returned to his studio in London. 
When she delayed, he wrote to complain. ‘My dearest Life, I 
cannot be sorry that you do not stay longer, though, as I said, on 
your father’s account, I would consent to it. Pray, Love, forgive 
me, and make yourself easy. I did not suspect, till my last letter 
was posted, that it might be too strong. I had been counting 
almost the hours till your arrival for some time. As to coming 
down again, I cannot think of it; for though I could perhaps 
better spare the time at present from painting than I could at 
any part of the last month, I find I must now go hard to work to 
finish. my lectures, as the law says they must be delivered the 
second year after the election.’ 

The Academy had appointed Opie Professor of Painting in the 
place of Fuseli, and he was now trying his hand at a new form of 
composition, and not without well-deserved success. But the 
strain was too great for this eager mind. Opie painted all day; 
of an evening he worked at his lectures on painting. From 
September to February he allowed himself no rest. He was not 
aman who worked with ease; all he did cost him much effort and 
struggle. After delivering his first lecture, he complained that 
he could not sleep. It had been a great success; his colleagues 
had complimented him, and accompanied him to his house. He 
was able to complete the course, but immediately afterwards he 
sickened. No one could discover what was amiss; the languor 
and fever increased day by day. 

His wife nursed him devotedly, and a favourite sister of his 
came to help her. Afterwards it was of consolation to the widow 
to remember that no hired nurse had been by his bedside, and 
that they had been able to do everything for him themselves, 
One thing troubled him as he lay dying: it was the thought of a 
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picture which he had not been able to complete in time for the 
exhibition. A friend and former pupil finished it, and brought it 
to his bedside. He said with a smile, ‘ Take it away ; it will do 
now.’ 

To the last he imagined that he was painting upon this pic- 
ture, and he moved his arms as though he were at work. His 
illness was inflammation of the brain. He was only forty-five 
when he died, and he was buried in St. Paul’s, and laid by Sir 
Joshua, his great master. 

The portrait of Opie, as it is engraved in Alan Cunningham’s 
Life, is that of a simple, noble-looking man, with a good thoughtful 
face and a fine head. Northcote, Nollekens, Horne Tooke, all 
his friends spoke warmly of him. ‘A man of powerful under- 
standing and ready apprehension,’ says one; ‘ Mr. Opie crowds 
more wisdom into a few words than almost anybody I ever saw,’ 
says another. ‘I do not say that he was always right,’ says 
Northcote ; ‘but he always put your thoughts into a new track 
that was worth following.’ Some two years after his death the 
lectures which had cost so much were published, with a memoir 
by Mrs. Opie. Sir James Mackintosh has written one of his 
delightful criticisms upon the book :— 

The cultivation of every science and the practice of every art are in fact a 
species of action, and require ardent zeal and unshaken courage. . . . Originality 
can hardly exist without vigour of character. ... The discoverer or inventor 
may indeed be most eminently wanting in decision in the general concerns of 
life, but he must possess it in those pursuits in which he is successful. Opie is 
a remarkable instance of the natural union of these superior qualities, both of 
which he possesses in a high degree. . . . He isinferior in elegance to Sir Joshua, 
but he is superior in strength; he strikes more, though he charms less, .. . 
Opie is by turns an advocate, a controvertist, a panegyrist, a critic; Sir Joshua 
more uniformly fixes his mind on general and permanent principles, and certainly 


approaches more nearly to the elevation and tranquility which seem to charac- 
terise the philosophic teacher of an elegant art. 


IX. 


Mrs. Opie went back, soon after her husband’s death, to 
Norwich, to her early home, her father’s house; nor was she a 
widow indeed while she still had this tender love and protection. 

That which strikes one most as one reads the accounts of Mrs. 
Opie, is the artlessness and perfect simplicity of her nature. The 
deepest feeling of her life was her tender love for her father, and 
if she remained younger than most women do, it may have been 
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partly from the great blessing which was hers so long, that of « 
father’s home. Time passed, and by degrees she resumed her 
old life, and came out and about among her friends. Sorrow does 
not change a nature; it expresses certain qualities which have 
been there all along. 

So Mrs. Opie came up to London once more, and welcomed 
and was made welcome by many interesting people. Lord 
Erskine is her friend always ; she visits Madame de Staél ; she is 
constantly in company with Sydney Smith, the ever-welcome as 
she calls him. Lord Byron, Sheridan, Lord Dudley, all appear 
upon her scene. There is a pretty story of her singing her best 
to Lady Sarah Napier, old, blind, and saddened, but still happy 
in that she had her sons to guide and to protect her steps. 
Among her many entertainments, Mrs. Opie amusingly describes 
a dinner at Sir James Mackintosh’s, in which most of the guests 
had been asked at different hours, varying from six to half-past 
seven, when Baron William von Humboldt arrives. He writes to 
her next day, calling her Mademoiselle Opie, ‘ no doubt from my 
juvenile appearance,’ she adds, writing to her father. It is indeed 
remarkable to read of her spirits long after middle life, her 
interest and capacity for amusement. She pays 41. for a ticket to 
a ball given to the Duke of Wellington; she describes this and 
many other masquerades and gaieties, and the blue ball, and the 
pink ball, and the twenty-seven carriages at her door, and her 
sight of the Emperor of Russia in her hotel. When the rest of 
the ladies crowd round, eager to touch his clothes, Mrs. Opie, 
carried away by the general craze, encircles his wrist with her 
finger and thumb. Apart from these passing fancies, she is in 
delightful society. 

Baron Alderson, her cousin and friend, was always kind and 
affectionate to her. The pretty little story is well known of his 


_ taking her home in her Quaker dress in the Judges’ state-coach at 


Norwich, saying, ‘Come, Brother Opie,’ as he offered her his arm 
to lead her to the carriage. She used to stay at his house in 
London, and almost the last visit she ever paid was to him. 

One of the most interesting of her descriptions is that of her 
meeting with Sir Walter Scott and with Wordsworth at a break- 
fast in Mount Street, and of Sir Walter’s delightful talk and ani- 
mated stories. One can imagine him laughing and describing a 
Cockney’s terrors in the Highlands, when the whole hunt goes 
galloping down the crags, as is their North-country fashion. ‘The 
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gifted man,’ says Mrs. Opie, with her old-fashioned adjectives, 
‘condescended to speak to me of my Father and Daughter. He 
then went on faithfully to praise his old friend Joanna Baillie and 
her tragedies, and to describe a tragedy he once thought of writ- 
ing himself. He should have had no love in it. His hero should 
have been the uncle of his heroine, a sort of misanthrope, with 
only one affection in his heart, love for his niece, like a solitary 
gleam of sunshine lighting the dark tower of some ruined and 
lonely dwelling.’ 

‘It might perhaps be a weakness,’ says the Friend, long after 
recalling this event, ‘ but I must confess how greatly I was pleased 
at the time.’ No wonder she was pleased that the great wizard 
should have liked her novel. 

It would be impossible to attempt a serious critique of Mrs. 
Opie’s stories. They are artless, graceful, written with an 
innocent good faith which disarms criticism. That Southey, 
Sydney Smith, and Mackintosh should also have read them and 
praised them may, as I have said, prove as much for the personal 
charm of the writer, and her warm sunshine of pleasant com- 
panionship, as for the books themselves. They seem to have run 
through many editions, and to have received no little encourage- 
ment. Morality and sensation alternate in her pages. Monsters 
abound there. They hire young men to act base parts, to hold 
villainous conversations which the husbands are intended to over- 
hear. They plot and scheme to ruin the fair fame and domestic 
happiness of the charming heroines, but they are justly punished, 
and their plots are defeated. One villain, on his way to an ap- 
pointment with a married woman, receives so severe a blow upon 
the head from her brother, that he dies in agonies of fruitless 
remorse. Another, who incautiously boasts aloud his deep-laid 
scheme against Constantia’s reputation in the dark recesses of a 
stage-coach, is unexpectedly seized by thearm. A stranger in the 
corner, whom he had not noticed, was no other than the baronet 
whom Constantia has loved all along. The dawn breaks in 
brightly, shining on the stranger’s face: baffled, disgraced, the 
wicked schemer leaves the coach at the very next stage, and Con- 
stantia’s happiness is insured by a brilliant marriage with the man 
she loves. ‘ Lucy is the dark sky,’ cries another lovely heroine, ‘ but 
you, my lord, and my smiling children, these are the rainbow that 
illumines it, and who would look at the gloom that see the many- 
tinted iris? not I, indeed.’ ‘ Valentine’s Eve,’ from which this is 
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quoted, was published after John Opie’s death. So was a novel 
called ‘ Temper,’ and the ‘ Tales of Real Life.’ Mrs. Opie, how- 
ever, gave up writing novels when she joined the Society of Friends, 

For some years past, Mrs. Opie had been thrown more and 
more in the company of a very noble and remarkable race of men 
and women living quietly in their beautiful homes in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, but of an influence daily growing—handsome 
people, prosperous, generous, with a sort of natural Priesthood 
belonging to them. Scorning to live for themselves alone, the 
Gurneys were the dispensers and originators of a hundred useful 
and benevolent enterprises in Norwich and elsewhere. They were 
Quakers, and merchants, and bankers. How much of their strength 
lay in their wealth and prosperity, how much in their enthusiasm, 
their high spirits, voluntarily curbed, their natural instinct both 
to lead and to protect, it would be idle to discuss. It is always 
difficult for people who believe in the all-importance of the present 
to judge of others, whose firm creed is that the present is nothing 
as compared with the future. Chief among these remarkable people 
was Elizabeth Gurney, the wife of Josiah Fry, the mother of many 
children, and the good angel, indeed, of the unhappy prisoners, 
to whose utter gloom and misery she brought some rays of hope. 
There are few figures more striking than that of the noble Quaker 
lady starting on her generous mission, comforting the children, 
easing the chains of the captives. No domineering Jellyby, but 
a motherly, deep-hearted woman; shy, and yet from her very 
timidity gaining influence, which less sensitive natures often fail 
to win. One likes to imagine the dignified sweet face coming 
in—the comforting Friend in the quiet garb of the Quaker 
woman standing at the gates of those terrible places, bidding the 
despairing captives be of good hope. 

Elizabeth Fry’s whole life was a mission of love and help to 
others ; her brothers and her many relations heartily joined and 
assisted her in her many plans and efforts. 

For Joseph John Gurney, the head of the Norwich family, 
Mrs. Opie is said to have had a feeling amounting to more than 
friendship. Be this as it may, it is no wonder that so warm- 
hearted and impressionable a woman should have been influenced 
by the calm goodness of the friends with whom she was now 
thrown. It is evident enough, nor does she attempt to conceal 
the fact, that the admiration and interest she feels for John Joseph 
Gurney are very deep motive powers. There comes a time in 
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most lives, especially in the lives of women, when all the habits 
and certainties of youth have passed away, when life has to be built 
up again upon the foundations indeed of the past, the friendships, 
the memories, the habits of the early life, but with new places 
and things to absorb and to interest, new hearts to love. And one 
day people wake up to find that the friends of their choice have 
become their home. People are stranded perhaps seeking their 
share in life’s allowance, and suddenly they come upon something, 
with all the charm which belongs to deliberate choice, as well as 
that of natural affinity. How well one can realise the extraordinary 
‘ comfort that Amelia Opie must have found in the kind friends 
and neighbours with whom she was now thrown! Her father 
was a very old man, dying slowly by inches. Her own life of 
struggle, animation, intelligence, was over, as she imagined, for 
ever. No wonder if for a time she was carried away and forgot 
her own nature, her own imperative necessities, in sympathy with 
this new revelation. Here was a new existence, here was a Living 
Church ready to draw her within its saving walls. John Joseph 
Gurney must have been a man of extraordinary personal influence. 
For a long time past he had been writing to her seriously. At last, 
suddenly, though not without secret deliberation, with her father’s 
full approval, she joined the Society of Friends, put on their dress, 
and adopted their peculiar phraseology. People were surprised at 
the time, but I think it would have been still more surprising if she 
had not joinedthem. J.J. Gurney, in one of his letters, somewhat 
magnificently describes Mrs. Opie as offering up her many talents 
and accomplishments a brilliant sacrifice to her new-found per- 
suasions. ‘ Illustrations of Lying,’ moral anecdotes on the border- 
land of imagination are all that she is henceforth allowed. ‘I 
am bound in a degree not to invent a story, because when I be- 
came a Friend it was required of me not to do so,’ she writes to 
Miss Mitford, who had asked her to contribute to an annual. 
Miss Mitford’s description of Mrs. Opie, ‘ Quakerised all over, and 
calling Mr. Haydon “ Friend Benjamin,”’ is amusing enough ; and 
so also is the account of the visiting card she had printed after 
she became a Quaker, with ‘ Amelia Opie,’ without any prefix, 
as is the Quaker way; also, as is not their way, with a wreath of 
embossed pink roses surrounding the name. There is an account 
of Mrs. Opie published in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in a delightful 
article entitled ‘The Worthies of Norwich,’ which brings one 
almost into her very presence. 
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Amclia Opie at the end of the last century and Amelia Opie in the garb and 
with the speech of a member Of the Society of Friends sounds like two separate 
personages, but no one who recollects the gay little songs which at seventy she 
used to sing with lively gesture, the fragments of drama to which, with the zest 
of an innate actress, she occasionally treated her young friends, or the elaborate 
faultlessness of her appearance—the shining folds and long train of her pale 
satin draperies, the high, transparent cap, the crisp fichu crossed over the breast, 
which set off to advantage the charming little plump figure with its rounded lines 
—could fail to recognise the same characteristics which sparkled about the wearer 
of the pink calico domino in which she frolicked incognito ‘till she was tired’ at 
a ball given to the Duke of Wellington in 1814, or of the eight blue feathers 
which crowned the waving tresses of her flaxen hair as a bride. 


Doctor Alderson died in October 1825, and Mrs. Opie was left 
alone. She was very forlorn when her father died. She had no 
close ties to carry her on peacefully from middle age to the end 
of life. The great break had come; she was miserable, and, as 
mourners do, she falls upon herself and beats her breast. All 
through these sad years her friends at Northrepps and at Earlham 
were her chief help and consolation. As time passed her deep 
sorrow was calmed, when peaceful memories had succeeded to 
the keen anguish of her good old father’s loss. She must have 
suffered deeply; she tried hard to be brave, but her courage 
failed her at times; she tried hard to do her duty; and her 
kindness and charity were unfailing, for she was herself still, 
although so unhappy. Her journals are pathetic in their 
humility and self-reproaches for imaginary omissions. She is 
lonely ; out of heart, out of hope. ‘Iam so dissatisfied with myself 
that I hardly dare ask or expect a blessing upon my labours,’ she 
says; and a long list of kind and fatiguing offices, of visits to sick 
people and poor people, to workhouses and prisons, is interspersed 
with expressions of self-blame. 


The writer can remember as a child watching the straight- 
cut figure of a Quaker lady standing in the deep window of an 
old mansion that overlooked the Luxembourg Gardens at Paris, 
with all their perfume and blooming scent of lilac and sweet echoes 
of children, while the quiet figure stood looking down upon it all 
from—to a child—such an immeasurable distance. As one grows 
older one becomes more used to garbs of different fashions and 
cut, and one can believe in present sunlight and the scent of 
flowering trees and the happy sound of children’s voices going 
straight to living hearts beneath their several disguises, and Mrs. 
Opie, notwithstanding her Quaker dress, loved bright colours and 
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gay sunlight. She was one who gladly made life happy for 
others, who naturally turned to bright and happy things herself, 
When at last she began to recover from the blow which had fallen 
so heavily upon her, she went from Norwich to the Lakes and 
Fells for refreshment, and then to Cornwall, and among its green 
seas and softly clothed cliffs she found good friends (as most people 
do who go to that kind and hospitable county), and her husband’s 
relations, who welcomed her kindly. As she recovered by degrees 
she began to see something of her old companions. She went to 
London to attend the May meetings of the Society, and I heard 
an anecdote not long ago which must have occurred on some one 
of these later visits there. 

One day when some people were sitting at breakfast at Samuel 
Rogers’s, and talking as people do who belong to the agreeable 
classes, the conversation happened to turn upon the affection of 
a father for his only child, when an elderly lady who had been 
sitting at the table, and who was remarkable for her Quaker 
dress, her frills and spotless folds, her calm and striking appear- 
ance, started up suddenly, burst into a passion of tears, and 
had to be led sobbing out of the room. She did not return, and 
the lady who remembers the incident, herself then a young 
bride, told me it made all the more impression upon her at 
the time because she was told that the Quaker lady was Mrs. 
Opie. My friend was just beginning her life. Mrs. Opie must 
have been ending hers. It is not often that women, when 
youth is past, shed sudden and passionate tears of mere emotion, 
nor perhaps would a Quaker, trained from early childhood to calm 
moods and calm expressions, have been so suddenly overpoweringly 
affected, but Mrs. Opie was no born daughter of the community, 
she was excitable and impulsive to the last. I have heard a lady 
who knew her well describe her, late in life, laughing heartily, and 
impetuously thrusting a somewhat starched-up Friend into a deep 
armchair exclaiming, ‘I will hurl thee into the bottomless pit.’ 


x. 
* At sight of thee, O Tricolor, 
I seem to feel youth’s hours return, 
The loved, the lost ;’ 
So writes Mrs. Opie at the age of sixty, reviving, delighting, 
as she catches sight of her beloved Paris once more, and breathes 
its clear and life-giving air, and looks out across its gardens and glit- 
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tering gables and spires, and again meets her French acquaintances, 
and throws herself into their arms and into their interests with all 
her old warmth and excitability. The little grey bonnet only gives 
certain incongruous piquancy to her pleasant, kind-hearted exube- 
rance. She returns to England, but far-away echoes reach her 
soon of changes and revolutions concerning all the people for 
whom her regard is so warm. In August, 1830, came the news 
of a new revolution—‘ The Chamber of Deputies dissolved for ever ; 
the liberty of the press abolished; king, ministers, court, and 
ambassadors flying from Paris to Vincennes ; cannon planted against 
the city ; 5,000 people killed, and the Rue de Rivoli running with 
blood.’ No wonder such rumours stirred and overwhelmed the 
staunch but excitable lady. ‘ You willreadily believe how anxious, 
interested, and excited I feel,’ she says; and then she goes on to 
speak of Lafayette, ‘miraculously preserved through two revolu- 
tions, and in chains and in a dungeon, now the leading mind in 
another conflict, and lifting not only an armed but a restraining 
hand in a third revolution.’ 

Her heart was with her French friends and intimates, and 
though she kept silence she was not the less determined to follow 
its leading, and, without announcing her intention, she started 
off from Norwich and, after travelling without intermission, once 
more arrived in her beloved city. But what was become of the 
Revolution? ‘ Paris seemed as bright and peaceful as I had seen 
it thirteen months ago! The people, the busy people passing to 
and fro, and soldiers, omnibuses, cabriolets, citadenes, carts, horse- 
men hurrying along the Rue de Rivoli, while foot passengers were 
crossing the gardens, or loungers were sitting on its benches to 
enjoy the beauty of the May-November.’ She describes two men 
crossing the Place Royale singing a national song, the result of 


the Revolution : 
Pour briser leurs masses profondes, 
Qui conduit nos drapeaux sanglants, 
C’est la Liberté de deux mondes, 
C’est Lafayette en cheveux blancs. 


Mrs. Opie was full of enthusiasm for noble Lafayette, survey- 
ing his court of turbulent intrigue and shifting politics; for 
Cuvier in his own realm, among more tranquil laws, less mutable 
decrees. She should have been born a Frenchwoman, to play a 
real and brilliant part among all these scenes and people, instead 
of only looking on. Some 'hing stirred in her veins too eager and 
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bubbling for an Englishwoman’s scant share of life and outward 
events. No wonder that her friends at Norwich were anxious, 
and urged her to return. They heard of her living in the midst 
of excitement, of admiration, and with persons of a different reli- 
gion and way of thinking from themselves. Their warning admo- 
nitions carried their weight ; that little Quaker bonnet which she 
took so much care of was a talisman, drawing the most friendly of 
Friends away from the place of her adoption. But she came 
back unchanged to her home, to her quiet associations ; she had 
lost none of her spirits, none of her cheerful interest in her na- 
tural surroundings. As life burnt on, her kind soul seemed to 
shine more and more brightly. Everyone came to see her, to be 
cheered and warmed by her genial spirit. She loved flowers, of 
which her room was full. She had a sort of passion for prisms, 
says her biographer ; she had several set in a frame and mounted 
like a screen, and the colour flew about the little room. She kept 
up a great correspondence; she was never tired of writing, 
though the letters on other people’s business were apt to prove a 
serious burden at times. But she lives on only to be of use. 
‘ Take care of indulging in little selfishnesses,’ she writes in her 
diary; ‘learn to consider others in trifles: the mind so disci- 
plined will find it easier to fulfil the greater duties, and the 
character will not exhibit that trying inconsistency which one 
sees in great and often in pious persons.’ Her health fails, but 
not her courage. She goes up to London for the last time to her 
cousin’s house. She is interested in all the people she meets, in 
their wants and necessities, in the events of thetime. She returns 
home, contented with all; with the house which she feels so 
‘ desirable to die in,’ with her window through which she can view 
the woods and rising ground of Thorpe. ‘My prisms to-day are 
quite in their glory,’ she writes; ‘the atmosphere must be very 
clear, for the radiance is brighter than ever I saw it before,’ and 
then she wonders whether the mansions in heaven will be draped 
in such brightness, and to the last the kind, bright rainbow lady 
remained surrounded by kind and smiling faces, by pictures, by 
flowers, and with the light of her favourite prismatic colours shin- 
ing round about the couch on which she lay. 

















THE GIANT’S ROBE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


‘Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose upon him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief,’— Macbeth. 


CHAPTER X. 
REPENTE TURPISSIMUS. 


O sooner had Mark declared 
himself the author of his dead 
friend’s book than he would 
have given almost anything to 
recall his words, not so much 
from conscience (though he did 
feel he had suddenly developed 
into a surprisingly finished 
scoundrel), as from a fear that 
his lie might after all be de- 
tected. He sat staring stupidly 
at Mr. Fladgate, who patted 
him on the shoulder with well- 
meant encouragement ; he had 
never seen quite so coy an 
author before. ‘I’m very glad 
to make Mr. Vincent Beau- 
champ’s acquaintance—at last,’ 
he said, beaming with honest 

pride at the success of his tactics, ‘and now we can come to terms 

again.’ 

He did not find Mark more difficult to deal with than most 
budding authors, and in this case Mark was morbidly anxious to 
get the money part of the transaction over as soon as possible ; 
he could not decide whether his conscience would be better or 
worse satisfied if he insisted on the best pecuniary terms he could 
obtain, so in his indecision he took the easier course of agreeing 
to everything. 

‘About the title now?’ said Mr. Fladgate, when the terms 
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had been reduced to a formal memorandum. ‘I don’t think I 
quite like your present one ; too moonshiny, eh ?’ 

Mark owned that it did sound a little moonshiny. 

‘I think, too, I rather think, there’s something very like it 
out already, and that may lead to unpleasantness, you know. 
Now, can you suggest something else which will give a general 
idea of the nature of the book?’ 

As Mark had absolutely no idea what the book was about, he 
could not. 

‘Well, Mr. Blackshaw suggested something like ‘‘ Enchant- 
ment,” or “ Witchery.”’ 

*TI don’t care about either of those,’ said Mark, who found this 
sort of dissembling unexpectedly easy. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Fladgate, ‘No. I think you’re right. Now, I 
had a notion—I don’t know what you will think of it—but I 
thought you might call it “ A Modern Merlin,” eh ?’ 

‘« A Modern Merlin,”’ repeated Mark thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, it’s not quite the right thing, perhaps, but it’s taking, I 
think, taking.’ 

Mark said it was taking. 

‘ Of course your hero is not exactly a magician, but it brings 
in the “Vivien” part of the story, don’t you see?’ Of course 
Mark did not see, but he thought it best to agree. ‘ Well,’ 
continued Mr. Fladgate, who was secretly rather proud of his 
title, ‘how does it strike you now? it seems to me as good a title 
as we are likely to hit upon.’ 

After all, Mark thought, what did it matter? it wasn’t his 
book, except in name. ‘I think it’s excellent,’ he said, ‘ excellent ; 
and, by the way, Mr. Fladgate,’ he added, ‘I should like to 
change the nom de plume: it’s a whim of mine, perhaps, 
but there’s another I’ve been thinking lately I should like 
better.’ 

‘ By all means,’ said the other, taking up a pencil to make the 
necessary alteration on the manuscript, ‘but why not use your 
real name? I prophesy you'll be proud of that book some day; 
think over it.’ 

‘No,’ said Mark, ‘I don’t wish my real name to appear just 
yet’ (he hardly knew why; perhaps a lingering sense of shame 
held him back from this more open dishonesty). ‘ Will you strike 
out “ Vincent Beauchamp,” and put in “ Cyril Ernstone,” please ? ’ 
For ‘Cyril Ernstone’ had been the pseudonym which he had 
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chosen long ago for himself, and he wished to be able to use it 
now, since he must not use his own. 

‘Very well, then, we may consider that settled. We think 
of bringing out the book as soon as possible, without waiting for 
the spring season ; it will go to press at once and we will send 
you the proofs as soon as we get them in.’ 

‘There’s one thing, perhaps, I’d better mention,’ said Mark 
suddenly ; after he had turned to go a new danger had occurred 
to him, ‘the handwriting of the manuscript is not mine. I—I 
thought it as well to tell you that beforehand; it might lead to 
mistakes. I had itcopied out for me by—by a friend. 

Mr. Fladgate burst out laughing. ‘Pardon me,’ he said, 
when he had finished, ‘ but really I couldn’t help it, you do seem 
to have been so bent on hoodwinking us.’ 

‘And yet you have found me out, you see,’ said Mark, with a 
very unmirthful smile. 

Mr. Fladgate smiled, too, making a little gesture of his hand, 
thinking very possibly that few precautions would be proof 
against his sagacity, and they parted. 

Mark went down the stairs and through the clerks’ room into 
the street, with a dazed and rather awestruck feeling upon him. 
He hardly realised the treachery he had been guilty of, the 
temptation had burst upon him so suddenly, his fall had been 
made so easy for him, that he scarcely felt his dishonour, nor was 
he likely to feel it very keenly so long as only good results should 
flow from it. But he was vaguely conscious that he was not the 
same Mark Ashburn who had parted from old Shelford not an hour 
ago in the street there; he was a man with a new hope in his 
breast, and it might be a new fear, but the hope was near and 
bright, the fear shadowy and remote as yet: he had only to keep 
his own counsel and be patient for a while, and the course of 
events would assuredly bring him the stake he had played so 
high for. 

At home that evening he took down his manuscript novels 
(which of course he had not burnt) and read them again carefully. 
Yes; there was power in them, he felt it, a copious flow of 
words, burning eloquence, and melting pathos. The white heat 
at which the lines were written surprised even himself. It was 
humiliating to think that without the subterfuge that had been 
forced upon him he might have found it impossible to find 
publishers who would appreciate these merits, for after Messrs. 
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Leadbitter and Gandy’s refusal he had recognised this to the 
full; but now, at least, they were insured against any such fate. 
A careful reading was absolutely necessary to a proper estimation 
of them, and a careful reading they had never had as yet, and 
would receive at last, or if they did not, it would only be because 
the reputation he had appropriated would procure them a ready 
acceptance without any such preliminary ordeal. The great 
point gained was that they would be published, and after that he 
feared nothing. é 

If anything whispered to him that he might have accomplished 
even this by honourable means; that in time and with economy 
he could have produced them at his own expense; that perhaps a 
little more perseverance might even have discovered a firm with 
sufficient faith to take the risk upon themselves; if these doubts 
suggested themselves to him he had little difficulty in arguing 
them down. They might have had some weight once, but they 
came too late; the thing was done now and could never be 
recalled ; lis whole interest lay in persuading himself that what. 
he had done was the only thing that could be done, unless he 
was content, to resign his ambition for ever, and Mark succeeded 
in persuading himself of this. 

Very soon his chief feeling was one of impatience for Holroyd’s 
book to come out and make way for his own: then any self- 
reproach he might still feel would be drowned in a sense of 
triumph which would justify the means he had taken ; so he waited 
eagerly for the arrival of the first proofs. 

They arrived at last. As he came back one evening to 
Malakoff Terrace, Trixie ran to meet him, holding up two tightly 
rolled parcels, with a great curiosity in her eyes. ‘They came 
this afternoon,’ she whispered, ‘and oh, Mark, I couldn’t help it; 
I tore one end a little and peeped; are they really part of a 
book—is it yours ?’ 

Mark thought he had better accustom himself to this kind of 
thing as early as possible, ‘ Yes, Trixie,’ he said, ‘they’re the 
first proofs of my book.’ 

*Q-oh!’ cried Trixie, with a gasp of delight, ‘not “ Sweet 
Bells Jangled,” Mark ?’ 

‘No, not “Sweet Bells Jangled,” it—it’s a book you don’t 
know about—a little thing I don’t expect very much from, but 
my publishers seem to like it, and I can follow it up with the 
“ Bells ” afterwards.’ 
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He was turning over the rough greyish pages as he spoke, and 
Trixie was peeping greedily at them, too, with her pretty chin 
dug into his shoulder. 

‘ And did you really write all that ?’ she said; ‘ how interesting 
it looks, you clever boy! You might have told me you were 
doing it though. What’s it about?’ 


‘How can I tell you before I know myself, said Mark, quite 


forgetting himself in his impatience. ‘I—I mean, Trixie, that I 


can’t correct these proofs as they ought to be corrected while you 
stay here chattering.” 

‘Tl go in a minute, Mark; but you won't have time to 
correct them before dinner, you know. When did you write it?’ 

‘What does it matter when I wrote it!’ said Mark irritably ; 
‘if it hadn’t been written the proofs wouldn’t be here, would 
they? Is there anything else you would like to know—how 
I wrote it, where I wrote it, why I wrote it? You seem to 
think it a most extraordinary thing that anything I write should 
be printed at all, Trixie.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should speak like that, Mark,’ said 
Trixie, rather hurt; ‘ you know a little while ago you never ex- 
pected such a thing yourself. I can’t help wanting to know all I 
can about it. What will you say to Uncle Solomon ?’ she added, 
with a little quiver of laughter in her voice. ‘ You promised him 
to give up literature, you know.’ 

‘Don’t you remember the Arab gentleman in the poem?’ 
said Mark lightly. ‘He agreed to sell his steed, but when the 
time came it didn’t come off—he didn’t come off, either—he 
“flung them back their gold,” and rode away. I shall fling Uncle 
Solomon back his gold, metaphorically, and gallop off on my 
Pegasus.’ 

‘Ma won’t like that,’ prophesied Trixie, shaking her head 
wisely. 

‘No; mother objects to that kind of horse-exercise, and, ahem, 
Trixie, it might be as well to say nothing about it to any of them 
just at present. There will only be a fuss about it, and I can’t 
stand that.’ 

Trixie promised silence. ‘I’m so glad about it, though, you 
can’t think, Mark,’ she said; ‘and this isn’t one of your great 
books, either, you said, didn’t you?’ 

‘No,’ said Mark; ‘it’s not one of them. I haven’t put my 
best. work into it.’ 
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‘You put your best work into the two that came back, didn’t 
you ?’ asked Trixie naively. ‘But they won’t come back any more, 
will they? They'll be glad of them if this is a success.’ 

‘ Fladgate will be glad of them, I fancy, in any case. I’ve 
got a chance at last, Trixie. A chance at last!’ 

Later that night he locked himself in the room which he used 
as a sitting-room and bed-room combined, and set himself, not 
without repugnance, to go steadily through the proofs, and make 
the acquaintance of the work he had made his own. 

Much has been said of the delight with which an author reads 
his first proofs, and possibly the sensation is a wholly pleasurable 
one to some; to others it is not without its drawbacks. Ideas 
that seemed vivid and bright enough when they were penned 
have a bald tame look in the new form in which they come back. 
The writer finds himself judging the work as a stranger’s, and 
forming the worst opinions of it. He sees hideous gaps and 
crudities beyond all power of correction, and for the first time, 
perhaps, since he learned that his manuscript was accepted, his 
self-doubts return to him. 

But Mark’s feelings were much more complicated than this; 
all the gratified pride of an author was naturally denied to 
him, and it was thoroughly distasteful to him to carry out his 
scheme of deception by such sordid details as the necessary 
corrections of printers’ errors. 

But he was anxiously eager to find out what kind of a literary 
bantling was this which he had fathered so fraudulently; he had 
claimed it in blind reliance on the publisher’s evident enthusiasm 
—had he made a mistake after all? What if it proved something 
which could do him no credit whatever—a trap into which his 
ambition had led him! The thought that this might be so made 
him very uneasy. Poor Holroyd, he thought, was a very good 
fellow—an excellent fellow, but not exactly the man to write a 
book of extraordinary merit—clever, perhaps, but clever in an 
unobtrusive way—and Mark’s tendency was to judge, as he 
expected to be judged himself, by outsides. 

With these misgivings crowding upon him, he sat down to 
read the opening chapters; he was not likely to be much over- 
come by admiration in any case, for his habitual attitude in 
studying even the greatest works was critical, as he felt the 
presence of eccentricities or shortcomings which he himself would 
have avoided. 
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But at least, as he read on, his greatest anxiety was set at 
rest—if he could judge by the instalment before him, the book 
was not in any danger of coming absolutely to grief—it would do 
his reputation no harm. It was not, to be sure, the sort of book 
he would have written himself, as he affected the cynical mode of 
treatment and the indiscriminate satire which a rather young 
writer feels instinctively that the world expects from him. Still, 
it was not so bad. It was slightly dreamy and mystical in parts, 
the work of a man who had lived more amongst books than in the 
world, but some of the passages glowed with the rich imagery of 
a true poet, and here and there were indications of a quiet and 
cultivated humour which would recommend itself to all who do 
not consider the humorous element in literature as uncanny, if 
not personally offensive. The situations were strong, too, and as 
nearly new as situations can be and retain any probability in this 
over-plagiarised world; and at least one of the characters was 
obviously studied from life with a true and tender observation. 

All of this Mark did not see, nor was he capable of seeing, 
but he thought that, with a little ‘ weeding’ and ‘ writing-up,’ the 
book would do, and set himself to supply what was wanting with 
a laudable self-devotion—his general plan of accomplishing this 
may be described here once for all. 

He freshened up chapters with touches of satire, and gave 
them a more scholarly air by liberal allusions to the classics; he 
rewrote some of the more descriptive and romantic passages, 
putting his finest and most florid epithets into them with what he 
felt was very like disinterestedness, and a reckless waste of good 
material. And he cut down the dialogue in places, or gave it a 
more colloquial turn, so as to suit the tastes of the average reader, 
and he worked up some of the crises which struck him as 
inadequately treated. 

After that he felt much easier; either considering that these 
improvements constituted a sort of atonement, or that they 
removed any chance of failure—as this book was to go forth and 
herald his own, it was vitally important that it should make as 
imposing an appearance as possible. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


REVOLT. 


NE afternoon, early in the year, 
Mark had betaken himself to the 
‘ Cock,’ where he was to lunch with 
his uncle by appointment before 
going with him to the steward’s 
office of his Inn to pay his fees for 
the privilege of being called to the 
Bar. For Mark had duly presented 
himself for the not very searching 
ordeal by which the public is gua- 
ranteed against the incompetence 
of practitioners, and, rather to his 
own surprise, had not been re- 
quired to try again. ‘Call night’ 
was already announced in the 
windows of the law wig-makers, 
and. Uncle Solomon, in high de- 
light, resolved that his nephew 
should join the next batch of barristers, had appointed this day for 
choosing the wig and gown and settling all other preliminaries— 
he had been so much pleased, in fact, as to inclose a handsome 
cheque in the letter which conveyed his desires. 

So Mark waited by the hoardings of the New Law Courts, 
opposite the Corporation’s well-meant attempt to give the City 
their notion of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Snark ’—for it has since been 
semi-officially explained that it is not a Boojum—until his relative 
should join him. Mark was not at ease—he was nerving himself 
to make a statement which he felt would come upon his uncle as 
a far from gratifying surprise—he had put it off from time to 
time, out of weakness, or, as he had told himself, from diplomacy. 
Now he could do so no longer. Uncle Solomon had hinted 
terrible things in his letter of a certain brief with which his own 
solicitor was to entrust the bran-new barrister the morning after 
his call! But for this, Mark might have let things drift, as he 
would strongly have preferred to do, but this threat of immediate 
employment drove him to declare himself. He firmly believed 
that his true vocation was the one he had secured at such cost to 
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his self-respect; he saw little more attraction in the Bar than in 
teaching, and the most self-confident man might have recoiled at 
having work thrust into his hands before he had undergone the 
slightest practical training for conducting it. And Mark’s imagi- 
nation saw his first brief bringing others in its train, until he 
should sink in a sea of blue foolscap, helpless and entangled in 
clinging tentacles of red-tape. Perhaps this was a groundless 
alarm, but he had planned out a particular career for himself, a 
career of going about and observing (and it is well known that 
what a man of genius calls ‘ observing’ is uncommonly like ordi- 
nary people’s enjoyment), being famous and flattered, and sitting 
down in moments of inspiration to compose with a clear head and 
a mind unhampered by all other considerations. Now the respon- 
sibility of legal work would hamper him—he felt his muse to 
be of that jealous disposition which will suffer no rival—if he 
meant to be free at all, he must strike the blow at once. And so, 
as has been said, he was not at his ease. 

Mr. Lightowler appeared as St. Clement Danes struck half- 
past one; he was in high good-humour, jubilant, and ruddy. 
‘Well, Master Barrister,’ he said, chuckling; ‘to think o’ my 
living to see you figurin’ about in a wig and gown—you must cut 
off that moustache of yours, though, Mark; none of the young 
barrister fellows I see goin’ up in the train of a mornin’ wear ’em. 
I’m told the judges don’t consider too much ’air respectful, hay ? 
Well, s’pose we goin and have a bit of something, eh? The 
“Cock,” is it? Ah, I haven’t been in here—I haven’t been in here 
not since I was a young man “on the road,” as we used to call it. 
I don’t mean I was ever in the Dick Turpin line, but a commercial 
gentleman, you know. Well, I’ve made my way since. You'll 
have to make yours, with more help than I ever had, though.’ 

Mark led the way up a steep little passage and into the well- 
known room, with its boxes darkened by age, its sanded floor and 
quaint carved Jacobean mantelpiece. He chose a compartment 
well down at the bottom of the room. 

‘What’s your partickler preference, eh ?’ said Uncle Solomon, 
rather as if he was treating a schoolboy. ‘ What’s their speciality 
ere, now? Well, you can give me,’ he added to the waiter, with 
the manner of a man conferring a particular favour, ‘ you can give 
me a chump chop, underdone, and a sausage. And bring this 
young gentleman the same. I don’t care about anything ’eavier 
at this time o’ day,’ he explained. 
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Mark talked on all kinds of topics with desperate brilliancy for 
some time; he wanted time before approaching the subject. 

Uncle Solomon broached it for him ; ‘ You'll want a regler set 0’ 
chambers by-and-by,’ he said; ‘I’ve seen a room down Middle 
Temple Lane that'll do for you for the present. When the briefs 
begin to come in, we'll see about something better. I was talkin’ 
about you to Ferret the other day,’ he went on. ‘ It’ll be all right ; 
he’s goin’ to instruct their London agent to send you in a little 
something that you can try your ’prentice hand at directly. Isn’t 
that be’aving like an uncle to you, eh? Ihope you will go and do 
‘me credit over it; that’s the only way you can pay me back a little 
—I ask but that of you, Mark.’ 

For all his bumptiousness and despotism, there was a real 
kindness, possibly not of the purest and most unselfish order, but 
still kindness, in his manner, and Mark felt a pang at having to 
reward it as he must. 

The meal was over now, and Uncle Solomon was puffing at one 
of the churchwardens supplied by the establishment, and Mark, it 
being a half-holiday, was indulging himself in a cigar ; it seemed 
to give him more composure. ‘ Well,’ said the former, laying 
down the long pipe and finishing the glass of whisky and water 
before him, ‘ Well, we’d better be off now to the place where I’m 
to pay the fees for you. Ah, what you young fellows cost to start 
nowadays!’ 

‘That’s it,’ said Mark ; ‘I—I would rather not cost you any- 
thing, uncle.’ 

‘ It’s rather late in the day to be partickler about that, J should 
‘It is. I feel that; but I mean, I don’t want to cost you any 
more.’ 

‘What d’ye mean by that?’ 

‘I mean that I don’t care about being called to the Bar at 
present.’ 

‘Don’t you? Well, I do, so let that be enough for you. If 
I’m willin’ to pay, I don’t see what you ’ave tosay against it. All 
you've got to do is to work.’ 

‘Uncle,’ said Mark in a low voice, ‘I must tell you what I 
feel about this. I—I don’t want to cause you to spend your money 
on false pretences.’ 

‘You'd better not: that’s all I can tell you!’ 

‘Precisely,’ said Mark; ‘so I’ll be quite frank with you before- 
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hand. If you set your mind on it, I will take my call to the 
Bar.’ 

‘ Will yer, though? That’s very affable of you, now!’ 

‘Yes, I will ; but I shall never practise ; if Ferret’s agent sends 
me this brief, I shall decline it.’ 

‘I would; that’s the way to get on at the Bar; you're a sharp 
feller, you are!’ 

‘I don’t want to get onatthe Bar. I don’t mean to take it up ; 
there, if you choose to be angry, I can’t help it. I’ve told you.’ 

‘Then may I take the liberty of inquirin’ ’ow you purpose to 
live?’ demanded Uncle Solomon. 

‘T mean to live by literature,’ said Mark ; ‘I knowI promised I 
wouldn’t write any more: well, as far as that goes, I’ve kept my 
word ; but—but a former book of mine has been accepted on very 
liberal terms, I see my way now to making a living by my pen, and 
though I’m sorry, of course, if it disappoints you, I mean to choose 
my life for myself, while I can.’ 

It must be highly annoying when one has, after infinite labour, 
succeeded in converting a clown, to see him come to chapel with a 
red-hot poker and his pockets full of stolen sausages, but even 
that shock is nothing to Uncle Solomon’s, 

He turned deadly pale and sank back in the box, glaring at 
Mark and opening his mouth once or twice with a fish-like action, 
but without speaking. When he could articulate, he called the 
waiter, giving Mark reason for a moment to fear that he was going 
to pour out his rage and disappointment into the ears of one of the 
smug and active attendants. 

‘Take for me and this young man, will yer?’ was all he said, 
however. When the waiter had reckoned up the sum in the time- 
honoured manner and departed, Uncle Solomon turned and began 
to struggle into his great-coat. ‘ Let me help you,’ said Mark, but 
Mr. Lightowler indignantly jerked himself away. ‘I don’t want 
to be helped into my coat by you,’ he said; ‘you’ve helped me 
into my grave by what you’ve done this day, you have; let that 
be sufficient for you!’ 

When he had rendered himself rather conspicuous by his 
ineffectual attempts to put on the coat, and was reduced to accept 
the assistance of two waiters who shook him into it obsequiously, 
he came back to the box where Mark was sitting in a relieved but 
still vaguely uncomfortable frame of mind. 

‘I don’t want to ‘ave many words with you about. this,’ he 
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began with a sternness that was not unimpressive. ‘If I was to 
let myself out in ’ere, I should go too far. I'll only just tell you 
this much; this is the second time you’ve played me this trick, 
and it’s the last! I warned you before that I should have done 
with you if you did it again: you'll ave no more chances like the 








last, so mind that. ‘Take care of that cheque, you needn’t fear I 
shall stop it, but you won’t get many more out o’ me. And now 
Ill bid you good-day, young gentleman ; I’m goin’ to Kensington, 
and then I shall do a little littery composing on my own account, 
since it’s so pop’lar, and get Ferret to help me with it. I’m not 
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one of your littery men, but I dessay I can compose something yet 
that’ll be read some day with a good deal of interest ; it won’t be 
pleasant reading for you, though, I can tell yer!’ 

He went noisily out, the waiters staring after him and the people 
looking up from their boxes as he passed, and Mark was left to his 
own reflections, which were of a mixed order. 

He had accomplished his main object—his slavery was over, 
and he felt an indescribable relief at the thought; still, he could 
not avoid the suspicion that his freedom might have been dearly 
purchased. His uncle’s words had pointed to a state of things in 
which he would have benefited to a considerable extent under his 
will, and that was over now. Would it not have been worth while 
to endure a little longer—but Mark felt strongly that it would 
not. With such prospects as he now saw opening before him, 
the idea of submitting himself to an old man’s ambitious whims 
for the sake of a reward which might, after all, be withheld at last 
was utterly revolting. He felt a certain excitement, too, at the 
idea of conquering the world single-handed. 

When he left the ‘Cock’ he walked slowly and irresolutely 
down the Strand. ‘If I go home now I shall find him blustering 
there. Idon’t feel equal to any more of him just now,’ he thought. 

He had no club to go to at that time, so he went and read the 
papers, and drank coffee at a cigar divan until it was late enough 
to dine, and after dinner tried to drown his care by going to see 
one of those anomalous productions—a ‘ three-act burlesque ’—at 
a neighbouring theatre, which he sat through with a growing 
gloom, in spite of the pretty faces and graceful dances which have 
now made plot and humour so unnecessary. Each leading mem- 
ber of the clever company danced his or her special pas seul as if 
for a competitive examination, but left him unthrilled amidst all 
the enthusiasm that thundered from most parts of the house. It 
is true that there were faces there—and young men’s faces—quite 
as solemn as his own, but then theirs was the solemnity of an 
enjoyment too deep for expression, while Mark’s face was blank 
from a depression he could not shake off. 

He went away at the end of the second act with a confused 
recollection of glowing groups of silk-clad figures, forming up into 
a tableau for no obvious dramatic reason, and, thinking it better 
to face his family before the morning, went straight home to 
Malakoff Terrace. He could not help a slight nervousness as he 
opened the gate and went up the narrow path of flag-stones. The 
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lower window was dark, but there were no lights in the upper 
rooms, so that he guessed that the family had not retired. Mrs. 
Ashburn was entirely opposed to the latch-key as a domestic im- 
plement, and had sternly refused to allow such a thing to pass 
her threshold, so that Mark refrained from making use of the 
key—which of course he had—in all cases where it was not abso- 
lutely necessary, and he knocked and rang now. 

Trixie came to the door and let himin. ‘They’ve sent Ann 
to bed,’ she whispered, ‘ but ma and pa are sitting up for you.’ 

‘Are they though ?’ said Mark grimly, as he hung up his hat. 

‘ Yes,’ said Trixie; ‘come in here for a minute, Mark, while I 
tell you all about it. Uncle Solomon has been here this afternoon 
and stayed to dinner and he’s been saying, oh, such dreadful 
things about you. Why weren’t you here?’ 

‘I thought I should enjoy my dinner more if I dined out,’ said 
Mark. ‘ Well, and what’s the end of it all, Trixie ? ’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what it will be. Uncle Solomon actually 
wanted me to come and live with him at Chigbourne, and said he 
would make it worth my while in the end, if I would promise not 
to have anything more to do with you.’ 

‘Ah, and when are you going?’ said Mark, with a cynicism 
that was only on the surface. 

‘When!’ said Trixie indignantly, ‘why, never. Horrid old 
man! As if I cared about his money! I told him what I thought 
about things, and I think I made him angrier. I hope so, I’m sure.’ 

‘Did he make the same offer to Martha or Cuthbert?’ asked 
Mark ; ‘and were they indignant too?’ 

‘They weren’t asked. I don’t think Uncle Solomon cares 
about them much ; yow’re his favourite, Mark.’ 

‘Yes, I’m his favourite,’ said Mark; ‘but I’m not proud, 
Trixie. Besides, I rather think all that is over now.’ 

Here the door of the next room opened, and Mrs. Ashburn’s 
voice was heard saying, ‘ Trixie, tell your brother Mark that, if he 
is in a condition to be spoken to, his father and I have something 
to say to him at once.’ 

‘Encouraging that,’ said Mark. ‘Well, Trixie, here goes. 
You'd better go to bed. I’m afraid we are going to have a scene 
in there.’ 

He went in with a rather over-done cheerfulness. ‘ Well, 
mother,’ he began, attempting to kiss her, ‘I didn’t dine at home 
to-night because——’ 
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‘I know why you didn’t dine at home,’ she said. ‘I wish for 
no kisses from you, Mark. We have seen your uncle.’ 

‘So have I,’ said Mark; ‘I lunched with him.’ 

‘It is useless to trifle now,’ she said; ‘ we know all.’ 

‘I assure you I did lunch with him; we had chops,’ said Mark, 
who sometimes found the bland and childlike manner very useful 
in these emergencies. It did not serve him then, however. 

‘How could you deceive your uncle in such a manner?’ she 
resumed. 

‘I didn’t. I wndeceived him.’ 





‘You have disappointed all his plans for you; thrown up the 
Bar, your position at St. Peter’s, all your prospects in life—and 
for what ?’ 

‘For fun, of course, mother. I don’t know what I’m fit for 
or what I want ; it’s pure idiotic recklessness, isn’t it ?’ 

‘It is; but don’t talk to me in that ribald tone, Mark; I 
have enough to bear as it is. Once for all I ask you, Is it true 
what my brother tells me, that you have returned to the mire like 
the sow in the Scriptures; that you are going to let your name be 
connected with—with a novel, after all you have promised ?’ 
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‘ Quite true,’ said Mark ; ‘I hope to be connected with many 
novels.’ 

‘Mark,’ said his mother, ‘ you know what I think about that. 
I implore you to pause while there’s time still, before doing what 
you can never recall. It’s not only from worldly motives that I 
ask it. Surely you can sacrifice a contemptible vanity to your 
duty towards your mother. I may be wrong in my prejudices, but 
still I have a right to expect you to regard them. I ask you once 
more to withdraw from this, Are you going to refuse me?’ 

Mrs. Ashburn’s harsh tones carried a very genuine feeling and 
concern. She truly believed that the paths of fiction would lead 
to her son’s spiritual as well as his material r ‘in, and Mark had 
sense enough to recognise the reality of this belief of hers, and 
drop the levity he had assumed for defensive purposes. 

His father had, as usual, taken no part in the interview ; he sat 
looking dolefully at the fire, as if anxious to remain neutral as long 
as possible; he had long been a mere suzerain, and felt a very 
modified resentment at a rebellion against an authority that was 
only nominally his own. 

So Mark addressed himself to his mother only. ‘I’m sorry if 
it grieves you, mother,’ he said, gently enough; ‘ but you really 
must let me go my own way in this—it is no use at all asking me 
to withdraw now. . . . I have gone too far. . . . Some day you 
will see that I was not so very foolish after all. I promise you 
that. Wouldn’t you rather think of me as living the life I could 
be happy in—being famous, perhaps, even, some day—than 
dragging out my days in a school or slaving at a profession I can 
never care for? Ofcourse you would! And anovel isn’t such an 
awful thing, if you could only bring yourself to think so, You never 
will read one, you know, so you can’t be a very impartial judge.’ 

Mrs. Ashburn read very little of any literature; what she did 
read being chiefly the sermons and biographies of Dissenting 
divines, and she had never felt any desire to stimulate her imagi- 
nation by anything much more exciting, especially by accounts of 
things that never happened, and were consequently untruthful. 
Her extreme horror of fiction was a form of bigotry now almost 
extinct, but she had grown up in it and retained it in all the old 
Puritan vigour. 

She showed no signs of being at all impressed by Mark’s 
remonstrance ; her eyes were severely cold, and her voice measured 
and loud as she replied, without looking at him. 
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‘You won’t make me change my opinions in the least, Mark, 
if you were to talk till daylight. If you set yourself against my 
wishes in this, we have quite made up our minds how to act, 
have we not, Matthew ?’ 

‘Yes, quite,’ said Mr. Ashburn, uneasily, ‘ quite ; but I hope, 
Mark, my boy, I hope you won’t cross your mother in this, when 
you see how strongly she feels about it. I want to keep my 
children about me while I can; I don’t wish anyone to go if it 
can be arranged—if it can be arranged.’ 

‘Do you mean, mother, that if I don’t do as Uncle Solomon 
and you wish, I am to go?’ asked Mark. 

‘I do,’ said his mother. ‘I won’t encourage any son of mine 
against my conscience and my principles. If you choose to live a 
life of frivolity and idleness, you shall not lead it under my roof ; 
so you know what to expect if you persist in disobeying me—us, 
I mean.’ 

‘I think I had better go,’ said Mark ; ‘I don’t quite see what 
enormity I have been guilty of, but if you look at things in that 
light, there is no more to be said. I have chosen my life, and I 
don’t mean to go back from it. I will see about finding lodgings 
as soon as I can, and you shall not be troubled with me any longer 
than I can help.’ 

‘Mark, don’t be headstrong—don’t let your passion get the 
better of you!’ cried his mother, moved out of all her stoniness— 
for she had not quite expected this, believing that the amount of 
Mark’s salary and his expenses made him practically dependent 
on her. She had forgotten his uncle’s cheque, and did not believe 
in any serious profits to be gained from literature. 

‘I’m not in the least angry,’ he said; ‘I don’t wish to go, if 
you wish me to stay, but if you meant what you said just now, I 
have no choice.’ 

His mother was much too proud to weaken her authority by 
retracting. She still hoped that he would yield if she remained 
firm, but yielding was out of the question with Mark then, and, 
besides, independence had its charms, though he would not have 
been the first to loosen the tie. 

‘Blame your wicked pride and selfishness, Mark, not your 
mother, who is only anxious for your good. Go, if you will, but 
don’t dare to expect a blessing on your disobedience.’ 

*Do you say go, too, father ?’ said Mark. 

‘You hear what your mother says. What else can I say?’ he 
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answered feebly; ‘it’s very painful to me—all this—but you must 
take your own course.’ 

‘TI see I must,’ said Mark, and left the room. 

‘ You’ve been very hard with the boy, Jane,’ said her husband, 
when they were alone, and she had sat for some time with a book 
open but unread before her; ‘I really do think you’ve been very 
hard.’ 

‘Do you want to encourage him against his mother?’ she 
asked. 

‘No, no, you know I don’t, Jan>. Anything you think right 
—but I think you were hard.’ 

‘If I was, it was for his good,’ she said; ‘I have done what I 
thought right, and we have sat up long enough. We can do no 
good by talking over it any more, Matthew. Perhaps Mark will 
think differently to-morrow.’ 

Trixie had been waiting for Mark in the adjoining room into 
which she beckoned him as he passed the door. ‘ How did it 
end?’ she whispered. ‘You were very quiet in there; is it 
settled ?’ 

‘ Yes, it’s settled,’ he said. ‘I’m to go, Trixie; I shall have to 
shift for myself. They won’t have me here any longer!’ 

‘Oh, Mark!’ cried Trixie. ‘Take me with you, do, it will be 
so horrid at home with only Martha and Cuthbert. You and I 
always got on together; let me come too!’ 

‘I can’t,’ said Mark, ‘ not yet-—by-and-by, perhaps, Trixie, when 
I’m a rich man, you know, we can manage it—just now I shall 
hardly be able to keep myself.’ 

‘T’ll work hard at my drawing and get into the Academy. 
I’ve begun features already, and I shall soon get into the antique 
—then we can be famous together, you know.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Mark; ‘and in the meantime, Trixie, I 
think we had better both go to bed.’ 

When he was alone again and had time to think over the day 
which had proved so eventful, he could not find it in him to regret 
what had happened. He had got rid of Uncle Solomon, he had 
cast off the wig and gown which were to him as the garb of 
slavery, and the petty restraints of his home life were gone as well ; 
he had no sentimental feelings about his banishment, the bosom 
of his family had not been a very appreciative or sympathetic one, 
and he had always intended to go forth from it as soon as he could 
afford it. 
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If he had really committed the offence for which he was to be 
driven from home, he could have considered himself as a most 
interesting martyr; he did his best to do so as it was, but not 
with complete success. Betraying a dead man’s trust is scarcely 
heroic, and even Mark felt that dimly, and could not dwell on his 
ill-treatment as he would dearly like to have done. 

But there was something exciting for him, notwithstanding, 
in the future; he was to go out into the world and shift for 
himself, and conquer ; he would have a part, and it might be a 
difficult one, to play for a season; but after that he could resume 
his own character and take the place he meant to fill in the 
world, feeling at last that the applause he won was his by 
right. 

Vincent Holroyd had been unselfish in life ; Mark had always 
recognised that trait in his character, though the liking he had 
for the man had not been much the stronger on that account— 
if now Vincent could see any brief and fleeting fame which his book 
might gain used asthe stepping-stone to his friend’s advancement, 
surely, Mark told himself, he would scarcely grudge it. 

But he hardly cared to justify to himself what he had done by 
any casuistry of this kind ; he preferred to shut his eyes resolutely 
to the morality of the thing; he might have acted like the basest 
scoundrel, very likely he had. Still, no one did, no one need, 
suspect him. All he had to do was to make the best use of the 
advantage he had snatched ; when he could feel that he had done 


. that, then he would feel justified, meanwhile he must put up with a 


few natural twinges of conscience now and then, when he was not 
feeling well. 

The next morning breakfast passed without any reference to 
the.scene of the night before ; Martha and Cuthbert both knew of 
what had happened, but kept silence, and if Mrs. Ashburn had 
any hopes that Mark would recant, she was disappointed. 

That evening he informed them that he had taken rooms, and 
should not remain at Malakoff Terrace for more than a few days 
longer ; his announcement being met by a grim ‘ Very well, Mark, 
just as you please,’ from his mother ; and though her heart sank at 
his words, and her last hope of prevailing died away, she never 
returned to the charge in any way, recognising that it was useless. 

When the day for his departure came, there were no scenes; 
even Trixie, who felt it most, was calm, for, after all, Mark would 
not be so very far away, he had said she might come and see him 
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sometimes ; the other two were civil, and cold, there being that 
curious latent antipathy between them and him which sometimes 
exists between members of a family. 

Mr. Ashburn had mumbled his good-byes with a touch of 
emotion and even shame in his manner as he shuffled away to his 
office. ‘I don’t want you to feel we’ve cast you off,’ he had said 
nervously. ‘Your mother says rather more than she exactly feels 
at times ; but it’s better for you to go, my boy, better for all 
parties concerned. Only, if you find yourself in—in any difficulties, 
come back to us, or—that is,’ he amended, ‘ write, or come to me 
at the office, that will be better, perhaps.’ 

But Mrs. Ashburn’s last words were, ‘Good-bye, Mark. I 
never thought to part with a son of mine in anger ; we may never 
meet again, but you may live to be sorry for the grief you have 
caused your mother, when you stand one day over her grave.’ 

This would have been more impressive if Mrs. Ashburn had 
not been so much addicted to indulging in such doleful predictions 
on less adequate occasions that she had discounted much of the 
effect that properly belonged to them; even as it was, however, 
they cut Mark for the moment; he half offered to embrace his 
mother, but she made no response, and after waiting for a while, 
and finding that she made no sign, he went out with a slight 
shrug of expostulation. 

When he had left the room, she half rose as if to follow, but 
stopped half-way irresolute, while the cab which he had engaged 
to take himself and his luggage to his new quarters drove off, and 
ehen she went upstairs and shut herself in her bedroom for half- 
an-hour, and the maid, who was ‘ doing the rooms’ hard by, reported 
afterwards to the cook that she had ‘ heard missus takin’ on awful 
in there, a-sobbin’, and groanin’, and prayin’ she was, all together 
like, it quite upset her to ’ear it.’ 

There were no traces of emotion on her face, however, when 
she came down again, and only an additional shade of grimness 
in her voice and manner to tell of the half-hour’s agony in which 
her mother’s hea:t had warred against her pride and her prin- 
ciples. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
LAUNCHED. 


ARK had now cut himself adrift 
and established himself in 
rooms in one of the small streets 
about Connaught Square, where 
he waited for his schemes to 
accomplish themselves. He 
still retained his mastership at 
St. Peter’s, although he hoped 
to be able to throw that up as 
soon as he could do so with any 

' prudence, and the time that 
was not occupied by his school duties he devoted to the perfecting 
of his friend’s work. It was hardly a labour of love, and he came 
to it with an ever-increasing weariness; all the tedious toiling 
through piles of proofs and revised proofs, the weeding out of in- 
genious perversions which seemed to possess a hydra-like power of 
multiplication after the first eradication, began to inspire him with 
an infinite loathing of this book which was his and not his own. 

It had never interested him; he had never been able to feel 
the slightest admiration for any part of it, and at times he ceased 
to believe in it altogether, and think that, after all, he had trans- 
gressed to no purpose, and that his own book would have been a 
stronger staff to lean upon than this reed he had borrowed. But 
he had to go on with it now, and trust to his good-luck for the 
consequences ; but still there were moments when he trembled at 
what he had done, and could not bear to be so constantly reminded 
of it. 

There was a little story in the book which one of the subordi- 
nate characters told to a child, the distressing history of a small 
sugar prince on a Twelfth-cake, who believed himself to be a fairy 
and was taken tenderly away from a children’s party by a little 
girl who, as the prince supposed, would restore him somehow to 
his proper position in Fairyland ; instead of which, however, she 
took him home to an ordinary nursery and ate him. 

Mark was doubtful of the wisdom of retaining this story in the 
book at all—it seemed to him childish and unnecessary—but as 
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he had some scruples about cutting it out, he allowed it to remain, 
a decision which was not without after-effect upon his fortunes. 

The title of the book underwent one more change, for Mr. 
Fladgate’s mind misgave him at the last moment as to his own 
first suggestion, and it was finally settled that the book should be 
called ‘ Illusion,’ which suited Mark quite as well as anything else. 

And so in due time Mark read, with a certain curious thrill, 
the announcement that ‘Illusion,’ a romance by Cyril Ernstone, 
was ‘now ready at all libraries ;’ he sent no presentation copies, 
not even to Trixie—he had thought of doing so, but when it came 
to the point he could not. 

It was early one Saturday afternoon in March, Mark had 
walked back by a long round from the school to his lodgings 
through the parks, and the flower-beds were gay with the lilac, 
yellow and white of crocus and snowdrop, the smoke-blackened 
twigs were studded with tiny spikes of tender green, and the air 
was warm and subtly aromatic with the promise of spring—even 
in the muddy tainted streets the Lent-lilies and narcissus flowers 
in the street-sellers’ baskets gave touches of passing sweetness to 
the breeze. 

Mark felt a longing to get further away from the town and 
enjoy what remained of the afternoon on higher ground and in 
purer air; he would go up to Hampstead, he thought, and see the 
lights sweeping over the rusty bracken on the heath, or walk down 
over Highgate Hill, and past the quaint old brick houses with their 
high-trim laurel hedges and their last-century wrought-iron gate- 
ways and lamps in which the light of other days no longer burns. 

But he did not go to either place that afternoon, for when he 
ran up to his rooms to change his hat and coat, he saw that on 
his table which made him forget his purpose altogether. It wasa 
packet inclosed in a wrapper which bore the name of his publishers 
on the outside, and he knew at once before opening it that it 
contained reviews. He tore off the wrapper eagerly, for now at 
last he would learn whether he had made a bold and successful 
stroke, or only a frightful mistake. 

Beginners have taken up reviews before now, cowering in 
anticipation before the curse of Balaam, to receive an unexpected 
benediction ; but perhaps no one could be quite so unprepared for 
this pleasant form of surprise as Mark, for others have written the 
works that are criticised, and though they may have worked them- 
selves up into a surface ferment of doubt und humility, deep 
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down in their hearts there is a wonderfully calm acceptance, after 
the first shock, of the most extravagant eulogy. 

The opening paragraphs of the first critique were enough to 
relieve Mark’s main anxiety ; Holroyd’s book was not a failure— 
there could be no doubt of that—it was treated with respectful 
consideration as the work of a man who was entitled to be taken 
seriously ; if reviews had any influence (and it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that a favourable review has much) this one alone could not 
fail to bring ‘ Illusion ’ its fair share of attention. 

Mark laid down the first paper with a sense of triumph. Ifa 
very ordinary book like poor Holroyd’s was received in this way, 
what might he not expect when he produced his own! 

Then he took up the next. Here the critic was more measured 
in his praise. The book he pronounced to be on the whole a 
good and very nearly a great one, a fine conception fairly worked 
out, but there was too strong a tendency in parts to a certain 
dreamy mysticism (here Mark began to regret that he had not 
been more careful over the proofs), while the general tone was 
a little too metaphysical, and the whole marred by even more 
serious blemishes. 

‘The author,’ continued the reviewer, ‘ whose style is for the 
most part easy and dignified, with a praiseworthy absence of all 
inflation or bombast, seems at times to have been smitten by a 
fatal desire to “ split the ears of the groundlings ” and produce an 
impression by showy parades of a not overwhelmingly profound 
scholarship; and the effect of these contrasts would be grotesque 
in the extreme, were it not absolutely painful in a work of such 
high average merit. What, for instance, will be thought of the 
taste of a writer who could close a really pathetic scene of 
estrangement between the lovers by such a sentence as the 
following? .... 

The sentence which followed was one of those which Mark 
had felt it due to himself to interpolate. This was but one 
example, said the inexorable critic, there were other instances 
more flagrant still—and in all of these the astonished Mark 
recognised his own improvements ! 

To say that this was for the moment an exceedingly un- 
pleasant shock to his self-satisfaction is to state a sufficiently 
obvious fact; but Mark’s character must have been very imper- 
fectly indicated if it surprises anyone to hear that it did not take 
him long to recover from the blow. 
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Perhaps he had been wrong in grafting his own strong indi- 
viduality on an entirely foreign trunk—he had not been careful 
enough to harmonise the two styles—it was merely an odd coin- 
cidence that the reviewer, struck naturally enough by the dis- 
parity, should have pitched upon him as the offender. By-and-by 
he grew to believe it a positive compliment that the reviewer (no 
doubt a dull person) had simply singled out for disapproval all the 
passages which were out of his depth—if there had been nothing 
remarkable about them, they would not have been noticed at all. 

And so, as it is a remarkable peculiarity in the mind of man, 
‘that it can frequently be set at ease by some self-constructed 
theory which would not bear its own examination for a minute— 
as if a quack were to treat himself with his own bread-pills and 
feel better—Mark, having convinced himself that the reviewer 
was a crass fool whose praise and blame were to be read con- 
versely, found the wound to his self-love begin to heal from that 
moment. 

That same Saturday afternoon Mabel was sitting in the little 
room at the back of the house, in which she received her own 
particular friends, wrote her letters, and read; just then she was 
engaged in the last-named occupation, for the books had come in 
from the library that day, and she had sat down after luncheon to 
skim them through before selecting any which seemed worth 
more careful reading. 

Mabel had grown to be fastidious in the matter of fiction, the 
natural result of a sense of humour combined with an instinctive 
love of reading. There had been a time of course, when, released 
from the strict censorship of a boarding-school under which all 
novels on the very lengthy index expurgatorius had to be read 
in delicious stealth, she had devoured eagerly any literature 
which was in bright covers and three volumes—but that time was 
past now. 

She could not cry over cheap pathos, or laugh at second-hand 
humour, or shudder at sham cynicism any longer—desperate 
escapes and rescues moved her not, and she had wearied of 
beautiful wicked fiends and effeminate golden-haired guardsmen, 
who hold a Titanic strength in reserve as their one practical joke, 
but the liberty she had enjoyed had done her no particular harm, 
even if many mothers might have thought it their duty to 
restrict it, which Mrs. Langton was too languid or too confiding 
to attempt. 
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Mabel had only returned to the works of the great masters of 
this century with an appreciation heightened by contrast, and 
though her new delight in them did not blind her—as why should 
it?—to the lesser lights in whom something may be found to 
learn or enjoy, she now had standards by which she could form 
her opinions of them. 

Amongst the books sent in that ik was ‘ Illusion,’ a romance 
by Cyril Ernstone, and Mabel had looked at its neat grey-green 
covers and red lettering with a little curiosity, for somebody had 
spoken of it to her the day before, and she took it up with the 
intention of reading a chapter or two before going out with her 
racket into the square, where the tennis season had already set in 
on the level corner of the lawn. 

But the afternoon wore on, and she remained by the window 
‘in a low wicker chair, indifferent to the spring sunshine outside, 
to the attractions of lawn-tennis, or the occasional sounds of 
callers, reading on with parted lips and an occasional little musical 
laugh or involuntary sigh, as Holroyd had once dreamed of seeing 
his book read by her. 

His strong and self-contained nature had unfolded all its 
deepest tenderness and his most cherished fancies in that his 
first book, and the pages had the interest of a confession. 
Mabel felt that personal affection for the unknown writer 
which to have aroused must be the crown of crowns to those who 
love their art. 

The faults of style and errors of taste here and there which 
jarred upon her were still too rare or too foreign to the general 
tone of the book to prejudice her seriously, and she put down the 
book half finished, not from weariness but with an unusual desire 
to economise the pleasure it gave her. 

‘I wonder what “ Cyril Ernstone” is like,’ she thought, half 
unconsciously. 

Perhaps a popular but plain author who finds it necessary to 
cultivate society, would discover, if he would go about veiled or 
engage a better-looking man to personate him, a speedy increase 
in the circulation of his next work. 

And, if at all sensitive as to his own shortcomings, he would 
certainly be spared a considerable amount of pain, for it is trying 
for a man who rather enjoys being idolised to be compelled to 
act as his own iconoclast. 

While Mabel was speculating on the personal appearance of 
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the author of ‘Illusion,’ Dolly darted in suddenly. ‘Oh, there 
you are, Mabel,’ she said, ‘ how lazy of you! Mother thought you 
were playing tennis, and some people have called, and she and I 
have had to do all the talking to them!’ 

‘Come and rest then, Dolly,’ said Mabel, putting an arm up 
and drawing her down to a low stool by her chair. 

‘I’ve got my new sash on,’ said Dolly warningly. 





‘T’ll be careful,’ said Mabel, ‘and I’ve found a little story 
in this book I am going to read to you, Dolly, if you care about it.’ 

‘Not a long story is it, Mab?’ inquired Dolly rather du- 
biously. But she finally settled herself comfortably down to 
listen, with her bright little face laid against Mabel’s side, while 
she read the melancholy fate of the sugar fairy prince. 

Dolly heard it all out in silence, and with a growing trouble 
in her eyes. When it was all over, and the heartless mortal 
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princess had swallowed the sugar prince, she turned half away 
and said softly, ‘ Mabel, that was me.’ 

Mabel laughed. ‘ What do you mean, Dolly ?’ she said. 

‘I thought he was plain sugar,’ Dolly protested piteously ; 
‘how was I to know? I never heard of sugar fairies before. And 
he did look pretty at first, but I spilt some tea over him, and 
the colour got all mixed up, just as the story says it did, and so I 
ate him.’ 

‘It’s only a story, Dolly, you know; you needn’t make yourself 
unhappy about it—it isn’t true really.’ 

‘But it must be true, it’s all put down exactly as it hap- 
pened... And it was me... I’ve eaten up a real fairy 
prince . . . Mabel, I’ma greedy pig. If I hadn’t done it, perhaps 
we could have got him out of the sugar somehow, and then Colin 
and I would have had a live fairy to play with. That’s what he 
expected me to do, and I ate him instead. I know he was a fairy, 
Mabel, he tasted so nice . . . Poor, poor little prince!’ 

Dolly was so evidently distressed that Mabel tried hard to 
convince her that the story was about another little girl, the prince 
was only a sugar one, and so on; but she did not succeed, until 
the idea struck her that a writer whose book seemed to indicate a 
sympathetic nature would not object to the trouble of removing 
the childish fears he had aroused, and she said: ‘ Listen, Dolly; 
suppose you write a letter to Mr. Ernstone—at his publishers’, you 
know—I’ll show you how to address it, but you must write the rest 
yourself, and ask him to tell you if the sugar prince was really a 
fairy, and then you will know all about it; but my own belief is, 
Dolly, that there aren’t any fairies—now, at any rate.’ 

‘If there weren’t,’ argued Dolly, ‘ people wouldn’t write books 
about them. I’ve seen pictures of them lots of times.’ 

‘And they dance in rows at the pantomime, don’t they, Dolly ?’ 
said Mabel. 

‘Oh, I know those aren’t fairies—only thin little girls,’ said 
Dolly contemptuously. ‘I’m not a baby, Mabel, but I would 
write to Mr.—what you said just now—only I hate letter-writing 
so—ink is such blotty, messy stuff—and I daresay he wouldn’t 
answer after all.’ 

‘Try him, dear,’ said Mabel. 

Dolly looked obstinate and said nothing just then, and Mabel 
did not think it well to refer to the matter again. But the next 
week, from certain little affectations of tremendous mystery on 
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Dolly’s part, and the absence of the library copy of ‘ Illusion 
from the morning-room during one whole afternoon, after which 
it reappeared in a state of preternatural inkiness, Mabel had a sus- 
picion that her suggestion was not so disregarded as it had seemed. 

And a few days afterwards Mark found on his breakfast table 
an envelope from his publishers, which proved to contain a letter 
directed to ‘Mr. Ciril Ernstone,’ at the office. The letter was 
written in a round childish hand, with scrapings here and there 
to record the fall of a vanquished blot. 

‘Dear Mr. Ciril Ernstone,’ it ran, ‘I want you to tell me how 
.you knew that I ate that sugar prince in your story, and if you 
meant me really. Perhaps you made that part of it up, or else it 
was some other girl, but please write and tell me who it was and 
all about it, because I do so hate to think I’ve eaten up a real 
fairy without knswing it. DoroTHy MARGARET LANGTON.’ 

This poor little letter made Mark very angry; if he had written 
the story he would, of course, have been amused if not pleased by 
this naive testimony to his power; but, as it was, it annoyed him 
to a quite unreasonable extent. 

He tkrew Dolly’s note. pettishly across the table; ‘I wish I 
had cut that sugar prince story out; J can’t tell the child any- 
thing about it. Langton, too—wonder if it’s any relation to my 
Langton—sister of his, perhaps—he lives at Notting Hill some- 
where. Well, I won’t write; if I do I shall put my foot in it 
somehow ... It’s quite likely that Vincent knew this child. 
She can’t be seriously unhappy about such a piece of nonsense, 
and if she is it’s not my fault.’ 

Mark had never quite lost the memory of that morning in the 
fog, his brief meeting with Mabel, and the untimely parting by 
the hedge. Subsequent events had naturally done something to 
efface the impression which her charm and grace had made upon 
him then; but even yet he saw her face at times as clearly as 
ever, and suffered once more the dull pain he had felt when he 
first knew that she had gone from him without leaving him the 
faintest hope of being ever privileged to know her more intimately 
or even see her again. 

Sometimes, when he dreamed most wildly of the brilliant 
future that was to come to him, he saw himself, as the author of 
several famous and successful works (amongst which ‘Illusion’ 
was entirely obscured), meeting her once more, and marking his 
sense of her past ingratitude by a coldly elaborate courtesy. But 
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on this was a possibility that never, even in his most sanguine 

ich moments, was other than remote. 

us If he had but known it, there bad long been close at hand— 

ed. in the shape of young Langton—a means which, if judiciously 

ble managed, might have brought that part of his dream to pass 

‘ter immediately, and now he had that which would realise it even 

was more surely and effectually. 

ere But he did not know, and let the appeal lie unanswered that 
was due to Mabel’s suggestion—‘ the moral of which,’ as Alice’s 

LOW Duchess might say, is that one should never neglect a child’s 

you ; letter. 

2 it I 


(To be continued.) 











ON BEING ‘PILLED, 


THERE may be some folks who don’t know—J do—what it is 
to be ‘pilled.” They may confound it with a calamity which, 
though not to be thought lightly of by any one, is especially 
dreaded by juveniles. We talk of ‘sugaring the plum of educa- 
tion,’ but as a rule pills for children are not silvered. Who 
does not remember the shiver from head to heel that seized our 
little frame at the sight of those addled egglets lying in their 
cardboard nest, directed so neatly to Master Jones, ‘two to be 
taken at bedtime’? Some strong things have been said about 
gunpowder, but what is that compared with the loathsome powder 
in which they reposed, and at which our gorge rose while it was 
yet yards away. My contempt for medical science began at that 
epoch ; for what could be the worth of it, if after four thousand 
years of ‘ practice’ the doctors gave you a thing like that? How 
I pitied the chemists’ assistants that ‘ made it up.’ I might have 
been a chemist myself, and have benefited the human race by the 
greatest discoveries, but for that initial difficulty. 

The ‘pilling,’ however, that I have in my mind affects adults 
only: itis the delicate expression in club circles for black-balling. 
Half a century ago the operation was very uncommon and greatly 
resented. There is a story of a certain Irish gentleman, Mr. F., 
who, though destitute of those genial qualities for which his 
nation used to be so famous, and, to say truth, not at all a ‘ club- 
bable man,’ had a great gift with the pistol. He proposed himself 
—that is, he frightened somebody into proposing him—for some 
aristocratic club, and was ‘pilled.’ As he felt certain no one would 
dare do this, he waited at the door on the day of the election, 
intending to walk in, after the few minutes consumed in this mere 
matter of form, as a duly elected member. A waiter presently 
came out to him, and in a trembling voice broke the terrible news 
that a black ball had been given which had excluded him. What 
happened to that unhappy menial is not recorded ; he was probably 
butchered on the spot ; but in those days no one cared about acci- 
dents to the lower classes. 

The Irish gentleman waited on, and as each member of the 
club stepped out, he inquired of him, in those dulcet tones which 
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used to precede the thunders of Mr. Chuck the boatswain, 
whether it was to his individual action that he was indebted for 
his exclusion. 

It was taking a considerable liberty with the principles of the 
ballot, but that did not enter Mr. F.’s mind, which was mono- 
polised with the sole idea of entering the club. Every one 
answered him with an assuring smile that he had not been re- 
sponsible for the black ball. 

‘Then it was evidently dropped in by mistake,’ observed Mr. 
F.: ‘there must be a new election.’ 

So there was ; and that time he only got one white ball, 

Nothing has ever happened to me so bad as that. 

It is not surprising that the ballot came into vogue in clubs 
before it was accepted in politics. It would be intolerable to 
enter a social circle in which one’s enemies were known to one, 
and not very agreeable to one’s enemies. As a matter of fact, 
however, unless he is a public character and better known than 
liked, the black balls a man gets from private motives are very 
few. Those barbed arrows are really aimed through him at his 
proposer and seconder. It is my belief that if an unknown man, 
however offensive, should be proposed by two others equally un- 
known, but inoffensive, he could get into any club in London. A 
man of mark, on the other hand, however meritorious, must needs 
have his enemies. 

The possession of anything out of the way in the candidate 
himself, even of a queer name, is dangerous ; his very profession, 
nay, his religious opinions, may be a source of peril. Some clubs 
will not have solicitors ; some object to journalists ; some to Jews ; 
and I know one club (a charming one) that will not have lords 
at any price. Their society is held to foster snobbism, and to be 
therefore demoralising. 

I am afraid that in all large clubs there is a certain small per- 
centage of persons, who, finding themselves in circumstances of 
social comfort to which they have been unaccustomed—astonished, 
like Mr. Squeers in his Sunday coat, at finding themselves so 
respectable—make a point of black-balling every one. They 
think that by debarring others from the advantages of which they 
have unexpectedly come into possession, they surround themselves 
with an atmosphere of exclusiveness. Nothing else can account 
for the black balls found in the ballot box in the case of so 
many blameless and unknown men. To a sensitive person, 
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unconscious of wrong-doing, it is unpleasant to know that even one 
person would rather have his room than his company; but 
human nature must be taken as we find it, and we can only hug 
ourselves with the reflection (ready made for us by a great social 
philosopher) that we don’t belong to it. 

One of the most curious instances of club malice occurred at 
the Sword and Gun Club a few years ago. It is a society com- 
posed for the most part of very ancient warriors, who resent any 
accession to their numbers considerably more than any diminution 
of them by death, and who have a deep-seated antipathy to pro- 
motion by merit. Noone was eligible to the club under the rank 
of a brigadier, or a rear-admiral, so that under the late seniority 
system it was tolerably safe from the intrusion of youth. Still 
one cannot guard against everything. A young gentleman of 
eight-and-forty greatly distinguished himself in the field, got 
his brigade, and was entered in the candidates’ book of the Sword 
and Gun. The circumstance caused great excitement. General 
Nestor and Admiral Oldbuck were especially furious. The propo- 
sition, they said, was little Jess than an insult. If boys should be 
admitted to the club, all would be over with it. They might stick 
up, ‘Lads prepared for the Army and Navy’ over the portico and 
retire. It would be no longer a club but a seminary. As to the 
candidate in question, he might be an Infant Phenomenon as to 
talents and professional services—they had not a word to say 
against him on any ground save that of age: let him come up for 
election, say, thirty years hence, and they would willingly support 
him. But the present proceeding was positively indecent. There 
was a legend extant that some abnormally active, though suffi- 
ciently ancient member, had once run up the steps of the club (he 
had been refused admittance by the porter, and had had to appeal 
to the secretary for identification), but if this new comer was 
admitted, a precedent of the most objectionable kind would be 
established. Marbles might come to be played upon the club steps, 
and prisoners’ base among its pillars. No; such sacrilege must 
be guarded against; and General Nestor and Admiral Oldbuck 
kept their eyes upon the candidates’ book, ready to do their duty 
on the day of rejection. 

As it happened, the ballot took place out of the season, and 
very few men belonging to the club were in town. General 
Nestor, however, was one of them ; he had too long an experience 
of life to leave London. On one occasion I inquired of him, very 
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respectfully (for his temper was what his flatterers called ‘uncer- 
tain’), whether he ever went into the country. ‘Once, sir,’ he 
replied, with the air of a man who has seen the error of his ways— 
‘once I was fool enough to go to Brighton.’ But Admiral Old- 
buck was in Cornwall. Just as an actor who gets a holiday always 
goes to the theatre, so that gallant mariner, though long super- 
annuated and pensioned, and with no necessity for risking sea- 
sickness, found nothing so much to his mind as yachting. Inthe 
first week of August he received a telegram from the General (he 
never wrote to anybody because of his spelling, which had been 
found fault with by the hypercritical), ‘The Infant comes up here 
for election on the twenty-first, remember.’ 

It was a most disagreeable reminder, for the Admiral hated 
London as much as the General liked it; he also detested travel- 
ling, except by sea. He could have come by the yacht, of course, 
but there is an element of uncertainty about the arrival of sailing 
yachts to date, and date was everything in this case. 

‘Cannot the Infant be made safe without my coming?’ he 
wired back. 

‘No,’ was the swift and stern reply; ‘there is a cabal against 
us’ (which meant that the Infant had his private friends in the 
club). ‘Do your duty.’ 

‘I shall come on board on the twenty-first,’ returned the 
Admiral. And he came on board. 

One in seven ‘ excludes’ at the Sword and Gun Club, which is 
amore open regulation than usual. The usual rule is one in ten 
(which nine people out of ten, by-the-by, believe to be less ex- 
elusive), but at the ‘Sword and Gun’ no checks were considered 
necessary ; it was such a very close borough. 

At the close of the ballot the Infant Phenomenon was found 
to have been elected. 

The General and the Admiral repaired to the secretary’s room 
at once. 

‘There has been foul play,’ they exclaimed, ‘ in this election.’ 

Their aspect was menacing and ferocious. The secretary, who 
took in the whole circumstances at a glance, sprang to the door 
and kept his hand on it while he made his explanation. 

‘It all arose from the Admiral’s coming up to vote,’ he faltered. 

‘Why, you villain, I black-balled him.’ 

‘Very true, sir, but there were only fourteen without you. It 
takes fifteen to make a quorum, and you made it. If you had 
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stopped away, the election must have been postponed, and all 
would have been well. As it is, there were only two black balls 
to thirteen white ones, and the young gentleman is elected.’ 

Another misadventure of quite a different kind occurred at a 
certain University club. No one is ever black-balled in it. If 
by any chance an objectionable person is proposed, his name is 
always withdrawn in time. It is very unusual for any candidate 
to get even one black ball. My dear friend Cruciform Pyx was a 
member of the club, but hardly ever entered it. He was too 
much engaged in his country parish, with his choir and other 
ecclesiastical institutions, to admit of his coming much to town. 
He had a waistcoat and cravat which astonished the unlearned ; 
how he got into them and out of them, and how they were 
fastened, were, I regret to say, the subject of wagers among the 
more frivolous and youthful members of the society. Some thought 
he had been born in them, but I had known him at the Uni- 
versity (where he had had a very pretty taste in colours), and knew 
this was not the case. He was one of the kindest-hearted men I 
ever met ; a true lover of his fellow-creatures (perhaps because he 
knew so little of them), but very shy and sensitive. Any novel 
experience perturbed him. A ballot happened to come on at the 
club during one of his rare visits to the metropolis, and he was 
asked to vote fora man. Of course he consented; he would have 
consented to anything that was not criminal; but it almost threw 
him into a fever. I think he imagined that he would have to 
appear on some sort of hustings, and record his suffrage amid a 
hail of brickbats and dead cats. When the day arrived it was 
noticed that his cravat was not nearly so stiff as usual. He 
came to my house after the ceremony and asked for a glass of 
water. 

‘ Thank heaven,’ he said, ‘it’s over: I hope I have done right.’ 

‘ Right ? why, of course you have,’ I replied. ‘What possible 
objection can there be to Jones? I should think he would not 
have a single right-hand ball from anybody.’ 

‘A what?’ he gasped. ‘ Why, I gave him a right-hand ball.’ 

‘But that is a black ball, my good fellow. Did you not see 
the “ No” written on the right-hand side of the box ?’ 

Pyx shook his head and murmured, ‘1 saw nothing ; I was too 
nervous. I naturally thought the right hand must mean all right, 
and I didn’t dare stay for the end of it. Oh dear! oh dear! what 
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‘Well, you had better write to the secretary,’ I said, ‘and 
explain that if one black ball has done for Jones——’ 

‘Done for Jones!’ he echoed; ‘ this is too horrible ! ’ 

Then somehow or other—I don’t know how it was done, but it 
was done—he loosened both his cravat and waistcoat, and stood 
before me as limp as any layman. 

‘Give me some notepaper—send for a commissionaire,’ he 
entreated passionately. ‘Oh, what a dreadful day !’ 

He wrote the letter, and I despatched the commissionaire with 
it immediately. In half an hour—which seemed like half a century 
to poor Pyx—the messenger returned with the secretary’s reply. 

‘Mr. Jones was elected,’ it said, ‘as were all the rest; but, as 
in his case, every one had one black ball.’ 

Pyx had ‘ pilled ’ the whole lot of them. 

Most people are very sensitive about being pilled (a circum- 
stance which those who black-ball freely, and ‘ with a light heart,’ 
forgetting that others have not the rhinoceros-hide which they 
themselves possess, should reflect upon); but the unpleasant sen- 
sation—like that of being horsewhipped for the first time, which 
I am told is very disagreeable—soon wears off. Some folks even 
are rather proud of it: their modest natures seem to be satisfied 
in having been ‘in for a good thing,’ though they did not get it, 
like half-bred colts entered for the Derby. They speak of these 
little social failures like men who have contested counties upon 
principle and have been unsuccessful. I know a man of this 
kind who always reminded me of Byron’s friend, ‘ one of the most 
agreeable fellows I ever met, but a pickpocket.’ He did not, in- 
deed, come under that precise category, but he had acquired pro- 
perty at one time which he had had to part with under pressure 
of the criminal law. In his own opinion he had a right to it, and 
when reminded that twelve of his fellow-countrymen (in a jury 
box) had taken a different view, he would say with a gentle 
smile, ‘ Providence and I together make a majority,’ which 
showed that if he was not a thief he was at least a plagiarist. 
He used quietly to remark when clubs were the topic, ‘I was 
proposed for the So-and-So, in such and sucha year,’ just as a man 
might say, ‘I write for the “ Times,”’ not so much to convey the 
erroneous idea that his contributions are accepted, as to show 
himself capable of an honourable ambition. 

Another example of patience and fortitude under this social 
tribulation was my friend R., a man of a widely different kind. He 
19—5 
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was an excellent fellow and of a lively wit, but fell a victim to 
the too great eminence of his proposer and seconder. So essen- 
tially clubbable a man was probably never ‘ pilled’ at a club. 
At a dinner-party at his own house, some guest, unconscious of 
this catastrophe, was discoursing, in a way that displayed his 
ignorance to perfection, upon the subject of black-balling. ‘ For 
my part,’ he concluded, ‘I should never get over such a thing. 
What do you say, R.? If it happened to you, wouldn’t you at once 
set sail for Australia?’ ‘Yes,’ said R., with a smile that betrayed 
his consciousness of the neat rejoinder, ‘and by the Black Ball 
line.’ 








THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


IN strange antithesis to the swarming streets of Bombay with 
their restless crowds of Hindoo, Mussulman, and European in- 
habitants, and to the never-ceasing movement of the multifarious 
Indian life of the city, are those still ‘Towers of Silence’ that 
crown the height of Malabar Hill. No sound disturbs their 
slumber but some faint echo of the far-off life in the teeming 
town below; no movement but the heavy flight of some grim, 
awful bird. The hot sun pours down its ardour, pitiless, on those 
bare, round walls, and the tall palms bedraggled by the vultures 
that rest upon them scarce move their lightest filament in the 
languid, breathless air. Here stillness and silence reign supreme, 
save in the early morning or at sunset when some white-clad 
procession mounts the steep pathway to this great garden of the 
dead, bearing its still burden, at sight of which the birds, now all 
in motion, wheel in heavy circles above the tower. 

All that relates to the Parsees—their religion, their customs, 
and their history—is of the deepest interest, an interest given by 
and rising from that hoariest antiquity to which they belong. A 
religion that is of the most ancient of the earth, and one that, 
although few and unimportant are its adherents to-day, at one 
time bade fair to be the creed of almost the whole civilised world. 
It was the belief of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes ; and, had not the 
advancing armies of the Persians fallen before the phalanges 
of the Greek, the religion of the East, the worship of one God, 
might have flowed over Europe and raised it from the paganism 
in which it grovelled until the doctrines of Christ, centuries after, 
spread and were received. Marathon, that greatest battle of the 
world, preserved the integrity of Greece, but it stayed the purer 
teaching of Zoroaster from flowing to the West as it would have 
done under the empire of the Eastern satraps. Long after in 
the East was Ormuzd worshipped; long did the Persian temples 
shelter the pure flame of their holy fire; and not until the fierce 
followers of Mahomet with fire and sword—true fanatics’ weapons 
—conquered them in Arabia did the followers of Zoroaster dwindle 
in number and decline in power till at length, persecuted and op- 
pressed by a power they could not resist but to which they would 
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not bow, they migrated, 1,200 years ago, to India, where, in Bombay 
and Poona, the remnants of this ancient faith still linger with 
their worship. 

Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, about whose birth and childhood later 
superstition has flung an almost impenetrable veil of fable and of 
myth, was one of those great leaders of men—philosophic and en- 
thusiastic—that only the ardent East seems powerful to produce ; 
one of those men whose belief in their own teaching is so intense 
and perfect as to convince all others of its truth. He was born 
about 500 B.c.(?) and at an early age retired from the world, it 
is said for tbirty years, for meditation and for prayer, during 
which time he composed those books of his teaching whose frag- 
ments remain a priceless treasure to this day, collected in the 
Zend-Avesta, the sacred book of the Parsees. His creed was 
simple and comprehensive, but he doubtless taught with it laws, 
ceremonies and restrictions, much as were given with that other 
Eastern faith which it so much resembles in many ways; and 
to these the priestly caste has added much in the succeeding 
generations. He taught that there was one Almighty Power—-a 
deity existent from all time and for eternity, who created two 
spirits, Ormuzd and Ahriman, each of whom was also a creating 
force. Ormuzd was the beneficent and Ahriman the malevolent 
power, and between them and their followers raged, and has 
raged since their beginning, a constant warfare. Zoroaster 
taught that at length Ormuzd should prevail, and for a season, 
before the end of all things, peace should reign on the earth. 
The great teacher is supposed to have received this knowledge 
from Ormuzd himself, with whom he was for a space in heaven. 
He taught that there is a heaven and a hell, and for our actions, 
good or ill, shall be judged to all a meet reward of happiness or 
of sorrow, each one upon his merits. Ormuzd told him also to 
‘teach the nations that my light is hidden under all that shines; 
whenever you turn your face to the light and follow my com- 
mand, Ahriman’ (the evil spirit) ‘will be seen to fly. In this 
world there is nothing superior to light.’ Hence it is that fire, 
though not worshipped by the true Parsee, is held in reverence 
by all. In their temples the sacred fires, the first bright seed 
of which was originally brought by Zerdusht from heaven, are 
constantly kept burning, and from this fact the Parsees have 
gained the name—a misleading one for the true followers of their 
prophet—of Fire-worshippers. But with that strange, sad decay 
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that seems the inevitable fate of all religions, corruptions entered 
their pure faith, until the Monotheistic Parsee, the worshipper of 
one Almighty Power, degenerating, became almost universally a 
mere worshipper of its symbol, with ceremonials and customs that 
had lost all significance, and prayers whose meaning had long 
since been forgot. 

Until late years, their very priests, who must learn the Zend- 
Avesta by heart before they can be admitted to their calling, 
were ignorant of the old Zend tongue in which their sacred books 
are written, and, scrupulous to the letter in the observance of their 
rites, were ignorant entirely of the loftiest teaching of their 
master, and even of the significance of the ritual they practised. 
These things now are changed, and the old pure teaching, 
though with many tedious, sometimes disgusting, ceremonies, 
is resumed, and the simple creed, ‘There is one God whom all 
must worship,’ is dear to the Parsee’s heart not only for its uni- 
versality, its wide-embracing scope, but from the fact that now for 
thousands of years, through success and through suffering, 
through changes of country, home, and language, his fathers have 
adhered to the worshipping of Ormuzd and the honouring of fire. 

‘Thou shalt not defile the earth,’ had Zerdusht taught, and, 
mindful of this teaching, no dead Parsee is laid in mother earth 
to taint her with his corruption. Stone towers are built, upon 
whose summit are exposed the bodies of the dead to all the fowls 
of air, who quickly remove all flesh from off the skeleton, and the 
dead body, giving fresh strength to the living, is more quickly 
returned to its elements than by our slow and repulsive method of 
interment. 

This manner of disposing of their dead, so repugnant to some 
feelings, has always had for me a curious attraction; so when I 
was in Bombay some time ago, I induced my friend, Mr. Jehangir 
Rustumjee, an intelligent and well-educated Parsee gentleman 
with whom I lived for some weeks in very close companionship, to 
obtain for me permission to visit those Towers of Silence, that are 
the strange last resting-place of his race, and that will be, at some 
future period, of himself. This permission was gained with some 
small difficulty, but at length it was obtained, and one hot cloud- 
less day we drove to Malabar Hill for the purpose of visiting that 
weird place of sepulture. Through the rich groves of palms and 
beneath the luxuriant boughs of the tropic never-fading trees that 
clothe with verdure this part of tne island, past the grand houses 
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of the wealthiest of Bombay, who here build their homes, until, 
ascending to the highest part of the hill, we gain the entrance to 
the Parsee enclosure and leave the close gharry that has brought 
us. Entering the grounds we mount a long flight of low and 
shallow steps that leads by an easy gradient to the closed iron 
inner gate; by the side of this stairway, but separated from it, 
runs another broader one, that is, I believe, for the funeral 
cortége. This gateway checked our progress, and we could not 
have passed it had not Mr. Jehangir Rustumjee shown our per- 
mission, when instantly the barrier was opened and we entered 
the compound. The whole place blooms with flowers and the air 
is redolent with their sweet perfume ; jasmine, the glorious crimson 
hybiscus, and hundreds of roses make the garden lovely with their 
colour, so that this pathway to the tomb is bright and beautiful. 

An old and venerable Parsee received us and conducted us the 
whole time that we stayed within the grounds. He led us first 
along a well-kept pathway to an old stone-vaulted building with 
open colonnades all round ; this is the house of prayer where the 
friends of the deceased remain whilst the body is placed upon the 
tower. The whole place is shaded and dim and the still cool air 
heavy with the scent of sandal-wood, for here the sacred fire for 
ever burns, tended day and night by a watchful priest whose 
mission is to feed the holy flame with perfumed precious woods. 
Near by, in somewhat similar buildings, dwell the custodians of 
the place, and the bearers of the dead, who live apart. There, too, 
is the bathing-house where at each funeral the corpse-bearers 
change their clothes and wash themselves clean from the defile- 
ment of having touched the dead. In front and round these 
buildings is a garden of flowers as luxuriant and beautiful as con- 
stant care and attention can make them; the beds have strange 
and mystic forms, some of them are sun-shaped, spoked round 
with rays, and others, symbolic doubtless, that had no meaning 
for me. From this garden we enter a wild and uncultivated 
part, where the herbage is rank and bushes grow, and tall palm 
trees whose fair crests are crushed and draggled by the weight of 
the crows and vultures that rest and perch upon them. Here the 
towers are placed. There are six inall, five placed together, some 
of which are very old and closed, and one, that stands apart, where 
the bones of notorious criminals of their faith lie crumbling in 
eternal separation from those of pure living and good repute. 

It is somewhat misguiding to call these buildings towers, for 
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they are not high, though how else to describe them is difficult. 
I had always imagined them as being lofty towers on whose wind- 
swept summits the bodies of the dead were exposed until the 
bones of themselves fell through the grating that they lay on. 
No such thing. The buildings are low, massive, and circular, of 
about thirty yards in diameter, but not more than five or six in 
height. They are built of most carefully-joined blocks of granite, 
and then plastered all over with a white cement so that none of 
the water that falls upon the tower can possibly defile the earth 
by oozing out except at the proper outlets for it, where are placed 
a sort of filters of sandstone and charcoal for its purification. The 
tower stands in a shallow, dry moat, and there is one narrow stone 
bridge or causeway which leads from the ground to the small square 
door through which the body is taken. The top of the tower, 
which is the platform where are laid the bodies, is quite hidden 
by a parapet that completely surrounds it, on which, in one close, 
unbroken rank, the vultures perch, motionless themselves as stone, 
with their bare heads half sunk in their bodies. Facing inwards, 
there they rest, silent and still as is all around them, till the 
white-robed bearers of the dead place the corpse upon the floor 
below them. Then all swoop down. 

The arrangement of the platform is curious. The surface is 
divided into three concentric circles of shallow receptacles for the 
dead ; between each circle and between each receptacle is a narrow 
pathway for the bearers, and in the centre is the grated opening 
to the well, down which are thrust the dry bones of the dead— 
men, women, and children, great and small, and rich and poor, all 
in this one place mingle their dust. I was told afterwards by my 
friend, Mr. Hormazdji Maki-Dalal, with whom I talked much on 
this interesting subject, that these three rings represent the three ~ 
maxims of Zoroaster: ‘Good acts, good words, good thoughts.’ 
The outer ring that lies next the parapet is for the bodies of men 
which represent ‘ good acts ;’ the next, that of the women, ‘ good 
words ;’ and the last, the smallest circle round the well itself, is 
for the little children, who represent ‘ good thoughts.’ 

All the Parsees that I have ever talked with upon this subject 
have expressed a strongly affectionate feeling for their mode of 
sepulture, and for these grim towers where all at last will rest 
together, great and simple, with their ancestors and descendants, 
in the one grand equality that death alone bestows. Nor is there 
really anything more painful to the feelings of the survivors in 
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this manner of burial than in ours. They do not see the sudden 
downflight of the birds upon the corpse, for they are then devoutly 
bowed in prayer in the fire temple near at hand, and there they 
remain until the work is ended and nothing but a skeleton lies 
bleaching on the sunny summit of the tower. But half an hour 
elapses from the time the corpse is laid reverently upon the plat- 
form till these winged assistants have ended the work that takes, 
may be, months with us; a fortnight later the same men that 
carried in the corpse visit once more the tower and with a kind 
of tongs place the dry and separated bones in the central well. 
No other person than the duly appointed bearers ever enter the 
building; neither priest nor layman may approach nearer than 
a distance of ten or fifteen yards. 

The impression that the whole place gives is very far from 
repulsive ; there is little to shock one, and much to admire in 
this, the Parsee mode of burial, and in the place of their sepul- 
ture. The air is sweet and pure thus high up on the hill, the 
constant sun, archetype of their deity, shines bright and clear, and 
the flame-rayed bed of crimson roses in their garden is a promise 
as well as a present joy; and as the calm white-robed old Parsee 
said as he gave me a bunch of the glowing blossoms when I left, 
‘ This life is not the end of all things.’ 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


NOW that it is all 
over, I feel dread- 
fully depressed. 
Weddings are al- 
ways depressing 
things ; but in 
London they are 
not so bad, be- 
cause, when once 
one has disposed 
of the bride and 
bridegroom, one 
can change one’s 
frock and drive 
off somewhere and 
forget about it. 
Down here in the 
country it is quite 
another _ thing. 
There can be no 
escape from the 
atmosphere of la- 
borious festivity 
which will brood 
over us, I suppose, 

for another two days at least; there can be no escape from the 

ball at which I am to entertain the neighbourhood to-night, nor 
from the foolish remarks which I know will be made to me several 

hundreds of times and to which I shall have to listen with a 

smiling face. The house is full of relations of his, whom I scarcely 

know and have no particular wish to know, besides a host of our 

own people, whom of course I do know, and only wish I didn’t! I 

have got rid of them until dinner-time, though, which is one 

small mercy. The moment that the happy pair had driven away, 

I said I had a headache and must go upstairs to rest; so here I 

am, securely locked into my bedroom, sitting by the open window 
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which overlooks the garden, where I can see some of my guests 
disporting themselves in the sunshine. I retired partly owing to 
my really having a headache, partly, of course, on account of these 
people being one and all such bores, but principally because I have 
an overpowering desire to talk the whole thing over, and because 
I was afraid that if I remained downstairs I should pour forth my 
tale into somebody or other’s ear and be sorry for it afterwards. 

I am not altogether satisfied with Lucy’s marriage. Most 
likely it will turn out quite as well as other marriages ; still one 
always has a few misgivings at the last moment, and then it is 
that a discreet and sympathetic friend is so truly valuable. In 
all this great house full of people I can’t think of one who corre- 
sponds to that description. Of course there is Henry; but I can’t 
tell Henry everything, and if I did, he wouldn’t understand. I 
was lamenting over my enforced reserve just now when all of a 
sudden a bright idea occurred to me and cheered me up a good 
deal. Why should I not make a confidant of the public? I 
immediately made up my mind that I would. I seated myself at 
my writing-table, got out paper and a pen, and now Iam going to 
begin. When my manuscript is completed I shall send it to a 
certain editor, who, I hope, will have the interests of his magazine 
sufficiently at heart to publish it. If he won’t have it, it must be 
burnt, I suppose; but either way I shall have gained the safety- 
valve which is what my feelings require at the present moment. 

I was reading a little volume of French poems the other day, 
in which the author incidentally remarks : 

Soyons francs ! a bas la frime ! 

Ce n’est pas pour toi, lecteur, 

C’est pour moi que l’on m’imprime. 
That is precisely my case. I am writing this sketch simply and 
solely for my own satisfaction, and because I can’t hold my tongue. 
If the public gains any amusement or instruction from it, so much 
the better for the public. Its chief value will consist in the abso- 
lute candour with which my sense of security from detection will 
enable me to speak. I shall call myself Lady Devereux—which 
is as pretty a name as my real one—and with the few additional 
changes of names and places that I shall make, I am sure that I 
shall prevent my friends from recognising either themselves or me 
in the individuals about to be mentioned. For one thing, I 
doubt whether they read magazines much ; and for another, I know 
that they don’t consider me capable of writing in one. Maria is 
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the only person who is in the least likely to suspect anything ; and 
really I don’t much care if she does. She has deserved all I may 
have occasion to say of her—and more; besides which, if she is 
foolish enough to put the cap on and assert that I made it, nobody 
will believe her. Never shake thy curly front at me, Maria! 
Thou canst not say I did it! 

It is strange upon what trifling accidents our fate in life 
depends. Not that Henry’s accident was a trifling one for him, 
poor old fellow, since it deprived him of a whole season’s hunting ; 
still when one thinks of all that happened in consequence of it, 
one can’t help making an observation which has been made once 
or twice before, perhaps. For my own part, although I was 
frightened out of my wits when my husband was carried home, 
one day shortly after the hunting began, with a broken leg and 
two or three ribs staved in, I couldn’t and didn’t regret going up 
to London two months before our usual time. As Henry himself 
said, there was no earthly use in our staying down here when he 
couldn’t mount a horse; and so, as soon as he was able to hobble 
about again, we moved up to Grosvenor Place and began to see 
our friends, of whom there were plenty about. I believe there are 
plenty of people in town all through the winter nowadays. 

What made me particularly anxious to begin the season in 
good time this year was that I had undertaken to bring out my 
sister Lucy, and I naturally wished her to have as long an innings 
as possible. Certainly there is a delightful freedom from respon- 
sibility in writing under an assumed name. It enables me to say 
what otherwise I could hardly have put into plain terms: namely, 
that as papa was too poor, or too stingy, or too much of an invalid 
(I would state which it was, only really I don’t quite know), to 
take a house in London for the season this year, I: had been 
entrusted with the task of marrying Lucy well; and I may add 
that I had been chosen instead of my elder sister Maria, not only 
because I am so much more good-natured than she is, but because 
she and her husband, in spite of all their money, are not quite in 
the same sort of society as we are. I should never dream of 
saying this by word of mouth to anybody, and indeed I have 
always tried to make the best of Mr. M‘Coyne and to ignore his 
horrible vulgarity and his Glasgow accent, and I used to ask him 
to dinner twice every year, until Henry said he could not stand 
the man any longer. After that, what could I do? One must 
give way to one’s husband in some things, and it is absurd of 
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Maria to go on about it as she does. I have told her over and 
over again that she is welcome to come herself to any of my 
parties, and even to bring her dreadful old man with her when 
there is a crowd and nobody is likely to notice him. 

Well, Lucy arrived a few days after we had established ourselves 
in London, and upon the whole I was very well satisfied with her 
appearance. One thing and another had prevented me from 
going down to Wales, where my father’s place is, for more than 
two years; and the last time I had seen my youngest sister she 
had been a gawky schoolgirl, about whom it was impossible to 
foretell anything, except that she was going to be extremely 
tall; so that it was an immense relief to me to find her developed 
into a really good-looking young woman. I don’t think her as 
pretty as—well, as some members of our family; but she has a 
certain freshness of colouring and timidity of manner, and a sort 
of startled-fawn look in her big brown eyes—in short, that inno- 
cent style of beauty which so many men fall in love with. I felt 
quite easy in my mind about her, being sure that there would be 
no difficulty in finding her a suitable husband ; and then, as often 
happens, the very thing that I was looking for turned up in the 
person of Sir Charles Thorpe. 

Sir Charles was a baronet; he was young and handsome and 
very well off; if mamma was not satisfied with that, I thought, 
she must be too ambitious. He was a captain—shall we say in 
the 4th Life Guards, so as to throw people a little off the scent ?— 
and was very well known about London. I had been acquainted 
with him for some years, but I don’t remember his calling upon 
me—at least, I don’t remember his coming at tea-time—until 
one day shortly after Lucy and I happened to meet him at a 
dinner-party. The moment that he entered the room I saw that 
he had come with a purpose—men have an unmistakable look at 
such times—and I was glad to notice Lucy blushing becomingly 
in a corner. I was glad, too, that Sir Charles had had the sense 
to bring with him a brother-officer, one Frank Llewellyn, a very 
nice boy whose people live near us in Wales and whom I had 
known more or less all my life. When I say that I was glad to 
see Frank Llewellyn, I simply mean that three is an awkward 
number, and that Frank was a nice boy—nothing more than 
that. And perhaps it may be as well to state at once that I like 
young men to admire me in a respectful way and do commissions 
for me and make themselves generally useful, and that J don’t 
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see the slightest harm in it. Iam not going to enter upen that 
tiresome old question of whether there can be such a thing as 
friendship between the two sexes. Men always look at the 
matter in such a horrid, coarse way, except when they are trying 
to make out a case for themselves; while women shrink from 
admitting the truth, which is that such friendships, though rare, 
are quite possible, but that friendships with a dash of flirtation in 
them are far more common, and are, as a general rule, perfectly 
harmless. However, as I said before, I have no desire to discuss 
the subject. All I wish to say is that if certain Moody-and- 
Sankeymonious ladies, who wear blue ribbons and blow a trumpet 
when they do their alms (yes, my dear Maria, you are quite right, 
I mean you), had no worse sins on their consciences than I have, 
they would not feel obliged to assert their own virtues by per- 
petually moaning over the wickedness of others. 

After that first day the two men came often to see us and 
always came together. They were both very nice in their different 
ways, but Frank was decidedly the more amusing of the two. 
Sir Charles, I must confess, was not brilliant. He was one of 
those quiet, smiling men who will sit contentedly listening to 
you by the hour together, and never originate a single remark ; 
which, under the circumstances, was a pity, for men of that stamp 
always require a good deal of drawing out, and I felt sure that 
poor Lucy, with her shyness and inexperience, would never be 
able to manage this. However, I took him in hand myself, and 
soon found out what his subjects were, while Frank, in the most 
accommodating manner, chattered away to my sister until a 
change of partners could be effected. Sir Charles put me very 
much in mind of one of those narghilés which require an able- 
bodied slave to start them, but can be kept going for a long time 
afterwards with very little exertion on the part of the smoker. 
It fell to my lot to start him every afternoon; and when once I 
had got him into swing, I passed him on to Lucy with my best 
wishes. I can’t say that he was particularly marked in his 
attentions to her; yet, since he turned up with the utmost 
regularity day after day, it was natural to infer that he was slowly 
bringing his mind to bear upon the subject of matrimony. 

During the season I never seem able to find any time to 
amuse myself; but as we were now only in the month of February 
I had an abundance of spare evenings, which we employed very 
pleasantly in dining together a little earlier than usual and going 
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to the theatre afterwards. Henry, who, when he is in London, 
simply lives at his clubs, never spoilt the symmetry of our party 
on these occasions, and Frank looked after my comfort as as- 
siduously as I could have wished. By the way, I hope no one 
will think that Iam one of those vulgar women who habitually 
address men by their Christian names. Frank Llewellyn was hardly 
to be called a man, and I have known him since he was a baby. 
At the same time, I don’t profess to deny that he may have 
understood our intimacy in a rather different spirit. The truth— 
and I am determined to write nothing but the truth—is that you 
can’t make yourself and your house attractive to a young man for 
weeks together by treating him as a nonentity, and it seemed to 
me very desirable that, on Lucy’s account, Grosvenor Place should 
be made attractive to some one besides Sir Charles Thorpe. There- 
fore I permitted and encouraged Frank to pay me certain small 
attentions, and was only sorry that Sir Charles should consider it 
necessary to waste so much time and brain-power in saying 
flattering things to me which would have been much more ap- 
propriately addressed to my sister. 

I wonder why some kind of neuter human being was not 
created. Both the masculine and feminine varieties of the species 
become so desperately wearisome, after their respective fashions, 
when one has had too longa dose of them. Of all the people 
whom I know, Henry is the only one who never bores me; but 
perhaps that is because he so seldom honours me with his com- 
pany, and also because I am a little bit afraid of him. Everybody 
else is a greater or less burden, and when I am in low spirits I 
do yearn for a third sex, with ways and manners of its own. I 
remember mentioning this one day to Sir Charles, who replied 
with that delighted smile which comes over his face when he 
thinks he has hit upon something clever: ‘You must mean 
angels, Lady Devereux, and I’m sure I don’t wonder at your dis- 
covering that they are the only fit company for you.’ 

However, I don’t think that was quite what I meant. The 
fact was that I was getting a little tired of the society of these 
two amiable young men, and the more so because I felt, like the 
farmer with his bottle of claret, that we ‘didn’t seem to get no 
forrarder.’ I knew that Sir Charles was not at all the kind of 
person to commit himself to a proposal hastily; but it is dis- 
couraging to toil for a month without making any perceptible 
progress, and it did not appear to me that he was the least more 
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attentive to Lucy at the end of that time than he had been at 
the beginning. Besides, he was always making stupid little 
mistakes, as when, on the day of the Drawing-room, he sent me 
a magnificent bouquet (which I didn’t want), leaving Frank to 
present Lucy with hers. I had decided that my sister should be 
presented at the first Drawing-room, because I wanted to get the 
thing over, and because I hate the crush at the later ones; but 
if I had known what a bitter day it was going to be I should not 
have dreamt of facing it. I don’t think I ever suffered such 
misery in my life, and I caught a frightful cold, and then, to 
crown all, I lost a little brooch which I was fond of; so that when 
the two inevitables dropped in to tea the next afternoon they 
found my naturally sweet temper a shade less sweet than usual. 
I performed my customary duty of winding up Sir Charles as 
quickly as I could; after which I turned upon Frank savagely. 

‘If there is one thing that I hate more than another,’ I re- 
marked, ‘it is having to make conversation when I have a cold in 
my head.’ 

He looked pained and surprised, as men always do if a woman 
exhibits any sign of ill-humour (though when they themselves 
are put out, they take very good care that every one in the house 
shall know it), and said: ‘Oh, but you needn’t make conversation 
for us, you know.’ 

I replied that somebody must do it, and that they seemed 
quite incapable of doing it for themselves, adding that I felt ex- 
tremely unwell and thought I wanted a change. 

‘You don’t mean that you are going away!’ he exclaimed, in 
unaffected alarm. 

Of course I hadn’t the slightest intention of doing anything 
of the sort, but I wanted to vex him, so I said carelessly: ‘ Oh, I 
don’t know. Unless I feel less bored to-morrow I may run over 
to Paris, perhaps, and I shouldn’t wonder if I decided to go on to 
Aix-les-Bains, or some such place, afterwards. When I have 
gone through the horrors of the Channel passage once, I don’t 
generally feel inclined to face them again for a month or two.’ 

His face of utter consternation almost restored me to good 
humour. He mumbled something, and presently crossed the 
room to the sofa where the others were sitting; whereupon that 
idiot Sir Charles immediately jumped up and took the vacant 
place beside me. I believe he began to talk, but I didn’t listen 
to his observations, as I was a good deal amused in watching 
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Frank and Lucy, who were consulting earnestly together, and 
glancing apprehensively at me—as though there were the smallest 
likelihood of my cutting off my nose to spite my face ! 

I suppose the result of their conference was that it would be 
prudent to propitiate me with a gift; for the next day Frank 
brought me a very pretty little diamond brooch in the shape ofa pig 
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to replace the one that I had lost; and so we made friends again 
over that. My cold was still so bad that I could not leave the 
house, and I was not long troubled that afternoon with the trio, 
who soon went off somewhere, I forget where, chaperoned by I 
forget whom. I gave orders that no visitors were to be admitted, 
and prepared to make myself comparatively comfortable with a 
novel and a bottle of that black stuff which one smells, and which 
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is said to be a sovereign remedy for colds; but hardly had I read 
a page when the butler came in, with an apologetic mien, to say: 
‘Mrs. M‘Coyne, my lady, wishes to see you for a few minutes.’ 

‘Not at home!’ I shrieked ; but it was too late, Maria was 
already in the room. 

‘So you have got a cold,’ she began. ‘Well, I am sure I 
don’t wonder at it.’ 

Her tone implied that catarrh was the customary wages of sin; 
but I did not ask her why it should be so, nor for which of my 
many delinquencies it was inflicted on me, because no one who 
knows Maria would ever think of requesting her to explain her- 
self. What I could perceive, without any need for questions, was 
that she was going to make herself very disagreeable, and, wishing 
to get the inevitable row over as soon as possible, I said: ‘I am 
feeling so wretchedly ill, my dear, that Iam quite unfit to take 
the war-path. Tell me what I have done, and I will make an 
ample apology forthwith.’ 

‘Iam sorry,’ she answered, ‘that you should turn the mere 
fact of my entering your house into a pretext for being rude to 
me, and trying to quarrel with me. Itis a pity that such a feeling 
should exist between sisters, and I happen to know that it has 
been very generally remarked upon. As for me, Ethel, I need 
not tell you that, though I cannot, in common self-respect, come 
to see you often, I shall never cease to desire your welfare, and 
that I shall always try to do my duty to you and to all my younger 
sisters.’ 

Maria is ever so much older than the rest of us—and looks it 
too, in spite of the appliances of art which she does not disdain. 
It was useless to say anything, so I sniffed at my bottle and held 
my tongue. 

‘I think I ought to tell you,’ she went on, ‘that people have 
been talking a great deal lately about you and Sir Charles Thorpe. 
Unfortunately, you seem to take a pleasure in setting the good 
opinion of the world at defiance’ (this was an absurd calumny); 
‘and if Lord Devereux does not object to see his wife making 
herself conspicuous in so undesirable a manner, perhaps I ought 
not to interfere ; but I do feel that I have a right to protest 
against your folly in doing all that you possibly can to throw 
poor Lucy at the head of a penniless young fellow like Frank 
Llewellyn.’ 

Maria’s mistake rather diverted me, so I only said: ‘ Oh, he 
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isn’t quite penniless. He has a few hundreds a year of his own, 
I believe.’ 

Whereupon she lost her temper, and abused me in a most un- 
christian manner for ten minutes. I was selfish, reckless, and 
utterly devoid of principle, she declared. All that I thought of 
was obtaining some sort of cloak for my flirtations, without caring 
in the least what might be the consequences to others. She was 
sorry to have to say it of me, but she must say that I was not a 
fit companion for young girls, &c., &c. But the truth was that 
she was angry because Lucy had been sent to my house instead 
of to hers; though, if the contrary arrangement had been made, 
she would have complained bitterly of what she always called 
‘ mamma’s want of consideration.’ 

When her breath failed her, I endeavoured to point out to her 
as delicately as I could what a donkey she was. ‘My dear Maria,’ 
said I, ‘the truth of all that you urge against my personal morality 
is undeniable; yet I am not quite the abandoned wretch you take 
me for, and though I don’t pretend to be as religious as you are, 
I do assure you that I am every bit as worldly. Nothing would 
persuade me to marry Lucy to a pauper, even though the pauper 
should be as good a fellowas Frank Llewellyn. On the contrary, I 
intend, in due time, to hand her over with my blessing to Sir 
Charles Thorpe, who is not only rich, but is such a perfect booby 
that he will no more think of interfering with her liberty in the 
future than he does of flirting with me at present.’ 

Maria grunted and looked at me distrustfully. She herself, 
she said, had married from motives of affection (only those 
who have seen Mr. M‘Coyne in the flesh can realise the mon- 
strosity of this assertion), and she could not approve of any other 
kind of marriage. Nevertheless the trials of poverty were not to 
be lightly incurred, and therefore she would be glad to believe 
that Lucy had an inclination for Sir Charles. ‘ Unfortunately, 
however, the probabilities are quite the other way. Lucy and 
young Llewellyn have been a great deal together in the country, 
and they are very nearly of an age; and, whatever you may say, 
Ethel, I really cannot think that any man would frequent your 
society day after day merely for the pleasure of seeing somebody 
else make love to your sister.’ 

She went on in this stupid way for such a long time that at last 
I was obliged to hint that my society might conceivably be a 
sufficient attraction in itself, and, as she looked sceptical, I showed 
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her the diamond pig by way of a conclusive argument. This 
seemed to satisfy her. She muttered a sort of apology, remon- 
strated with me gently upon my ‘ incorrigible levity,’ and, after 
bestowing a chaste salute upon the tip of my right ear, went away. 

And whither does the reader of this true narrative suppose 
that Maria betook herself on leaving me? If I were to allow a 
hundred people a hundred guesses apiece, I don’t believe they 
would hit: upon the right answer among them, nor, I hope and 
trust, is there another woman in London who, after such an inter- 
view as I have described, would have driven straight off to her 
brother-in-law’s club, brought him out on to the pavement by an 
urgent message, and then and there ‘ felt it her duty’ to inform 
him that his wife was in the habit of accepting presents of valuable 
jewellery from impecunious young guardsmen. 

If there is anything that Henry detests more than talebearing 
it is being interrupted in the middle of a rubber of whist, and if 
there is a person whom he dislikes more than Mr. M‘Coyne it is 
Mrs. M‘Coyne. Nevertheless he had not the strength of mind 
to treat Maria’s statement with the contempt that it deserved, 
but came home very angry; and when I was obliged to confess 
that Mr. Llewellyn had given me a little brooch I thought the 
roof would fly off. It was not until I had been reduced to floods 
of tears that Henry consented to listen to reason and to beg my 
pardon; after which I promised and vowed that I would never 
again allow any man, except my husband, to present me with so 
much as a pair of gloves. 

A few days later I had to go to the jeweller’s about something, 
and I took my pig with me, when it turned out that there was 
only one real diamond in the entire animal. All the rest were 
rose diamonds, which was just what I had suspected from the first. 
I don’t mention this out of any ingratitude to poor Frank, who 
very likely paid more for the brooch than he could well afford; but 
it did seem a pity that all that fuss should have been made over 
such a trumpery thing. 

In my opinion there are very few things worth making a fuss 
about in this world, and I am glad to say that Henry entirely 
agrees with me. It is not often that he and I indulge in a scene, 
but when we do he is invariably very humble and penitent for 
some time afterwards ; and he chose to show his remorse now by 
coming home every afternoon between five and six and behaving 
with marked civility to Frank, whom of course he always found in 
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the drawing-room at that hour. Whether Frank altogether 
enjoyed an addition to our little circle which made private con- 
versation impossible seemed rather doubtful ; but there could be 
no doubt at all that Sir Charles disliked it particularly, and, as it 
was far more important to please Sir Charles than Frank, I soon 
sent Henry back to his beloved whist. I had not mentioned to 
him my intentions with regard to Lucy, because he has a dis- 
agreeable way of throwing cold water upon my most cherished 
schemes; but I thought it best to tell him the truth now, in 
order to avoid any future misconceptions. When I had divulged 
my plan he laughed a good deal more than the occasion appeared 
to warrant, but only said: ‘ All right, little woman; play your 
own hand, and I'll engage not to interfere with you.’ 

I must say for Henry that he seldom does interfere with 
me. Sometimes I almost wish that he would interfere a little 
more ; but perhaps, after all, I should find it rather a nuisance if 
he did. 

I took no notice of Maria’s unspeakable behaviour, for I knew | 
that reproaches would be thrown away upon her, and, besides, I 
did not wish her to think that she had it in her power to annoy 
me. Indeed, I did not happen to meet her again until the day 
of the ‘Old Englysshe Fayre’ (I think that was the preposterous 
way that they spelt it), which she had been very busy organising 
for months beforehand, and at which I, like everybody else, had 
consented to hold a stall. I forget what the exact object of the 
thing was, but it had something to do with total abstention, I 
know; perhaps it was to provide funds for the purchase of bunches 
of blue ribbons for Maria and her friends to tie up their fuzzy 
brown wigs with. Henry declined to have anything to do with it, 
disapproving of the whole movement, and saying that the examples 
of Saint Paul and Timothy were good enough for the likes of 
him ; and I daresay he may be quite right. Only, as the Duchess 
of Doublechin and several others have chosen to go in for it, I 
suppose we shall all have to follow the fashion while it lasts, and I 
must say that our costumes were lovely. Lucy and I were dressed 
as a landlady and a barmaid of the period—though I can’t imagine 
at what period landladies and barmaids can have been thus 
arrayed—and stood under the shadow of an ancient sign-board, 
selling non-intoxicating beverages, in which we soon began to 
drive a brisk trade. 

Sir Charles arrived quite early in the afternoon, and stationed 
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himself in front of our stall with the air of a man resolved to do 
his duty, no matter at what cost. Others came and went, swallow- 
ing their stuff hastily and retreating with muffled execrations, but 
he, like the brook, went on for ever. I watched him in amazement 
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as he stood there stolidly swilling and swilling, and laying down 
sovereign after sovereign upon the counter, until at last I began to 
fear that his system would become overcharged with gas and that the 
most frightful consequences would ensue. So I whispered to him 
that there would be no objection to his paying for his drink without 
emptying his glass, which seemed to give him relief, for he sighed 
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and said gratefully, ‘Oh, thank you!’ After that he continued at 
regular intervals to deposit gold pieces, which Lucy or I promptly 
swept into the till. I was too busy to talk much to him, but I 
was very much pleased to see him behaving in that way, for it was 
plain that no man who was not insanely in love would have made 
such a conspicuous fool of himself. 

Frank’s sense,of duty did not lead him into similar extremes. 
He made hideous faces over the liquor provided for him, refused 
to pay anything beyond the nominal price of one shilling per 
glass for it, and persisted in leaning over the counter and chatter- 
ing when he ought to have been making room for more liberal 
purchasers. However, I didn’t send him away, because Sir 
Charles seemed rather to lean upon the moral support of his 
presence, and I thought that perhaps if the one moved on, the 
other would think it necessary to do likewise. 

I am not sure that I altogether like selling at fancy fairs. 
After one has spent three or four hours on one’s legs, smiling 
sweetly the whole time, one can’t be anything except dead tired ; 
one has generally overheard a few unpleasant remarks, and some- 
times one has the consciousness of failure to add to one’s other 
causes for discontent.. But upon the occasion of which I am 
writing, this last mortification at least was spared me, and it was 
with a certain triumph that I carried my heavy sack of money to 
the end of the building, where Maria was standing beside the 
Duchess. Maria, I noticed, was looking as black as a thunder- 
cloud ; but that is a phenomenon of such frequent occurrence with 
her that it did not specially interest me, nor did I think of con- 
necting myself with her displeasure until she took occasion to hiss 
into my ear in a tragic whisper: ‘ Never expect me to trust you 
again, Ethel !’ 

‘What 7s the matter now?’ I asked. 

‘ As if you didn’t know!’ retorted she. ‘I wash my hands of 
it, that’s all!’ 

‘If you propose to wash your hands of all your iniquity, 
Maria,’ said I, ‘ you will want every drop of water in the world, 
and there will be nothing left for your interesting protégés to 
drink ; but I know it is more in your line to disclaim responsibility 
for other people’s offences—especially mine. I wonder what I 
have done now. I should have thought you would have been 
pleased with me after my success this afternoon.’ 

‘Success!’ she echoed, with a snort. 
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*I have just handed a colossal sum to the Duchess, and I have 
kept Sir Charles at Lucy’s elbow ever since the doors were 
opened,’ said I. ‘I call that success.’ 

During our little sisterly altercation we had moved away from 
the group of ladies who were counting the spoil, and had now 
reached a sequestered spot behind one of the booths. 

‘You may have deceived me unintentionally,’ said Maria, in a 
hollow voice; ‘I trust, for your sake, that it is so. But certainly 
I have been deceived. Sir Charles—has no intentions!’ 

The solemnity of her manner was such that for a moment it 
gave me a most unpleasant shock; but then I remembered Sir 
Charles’s late unbridled sobriety and was reassured. ‘My dear 
Maria,’ I answered, quite good-humouredly, ‘ you can’t have been 
watching him, or you would not try to frighten me with such a 
cock-and-bull story as that. I assure you that he has paid for as 
much non-intoxicating liquor to-day as would have floated an 
ironclad.’ 

‘He did that to please you, most likely,’ returned Maria 
gloomily. ‘ At all events, he has no intentions. I have the best 
authority for saying so—his own.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ I exclaimed aghast; ‘you don’t mean to 
say that you asked him ?’ 

That senseless woman tightened her lips and nodded. ‘I was 
not satisfied with what I saw. It seemed to me that there was a 
want of earnestness about the man, and, as I had an opportunity 
of saying a word or two to him in private, I determined to get at 
the truth. I said: “I know that I am about to put a very 
unusual question to you, Sir Charles, but I must trust to your 
proper feeling to excuse me. My poor little sister has no mother 
here to take care of her, and Lady Devereux is far too giddy and 
self-engrossed to supply a mother’s place. You cannot but be 
aware that your attentions to Lucy have been extremely marked : 
now let me for once disregard conventional rules and ask you 
plainly whether you mean those attentions to be serious. Because, 
if you do not, I shall consider it my duty to write to my father 
upon the subject.” Well, he stared and got very red in the face, 
but answered most distinctly: “You are quite mistaken, Mrs. 
M‘Coyne; I deny the truth of every word that you have said, and, 
as we are going in for plain speaking, I will take the liberty 
of advising you to mind your own business in future.” And with 
that he turned on his heel and walked away as fast as he could. 
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A more ungentlemanly reply could hardly have been made; but 
at least it showed beyond a doubt 4 

‘ Maria,’ I interrupted, out of all patience, ‘you ought not to 
be at large. It is a positive scandal that such malignant idiots as 
you ‘should be loose upon society, and I hope—yes, I do most 
earnestly hope—that Mr. M‘Coyne will have you removed to some 
nice private asylum, where you will want for nothing and where 
you will have no further opportunity of ruining your sister’s 
prospects.’ 

I left her without giving her time to answer me, and, having 
secured Lucy, drove off home, only restraining my tears with the 
utmost difficulty. It was not alone the loss of Sir Charles—for, 
after all, there were plenty more rich bachelors in London, and 
though valuable, he was not unique—no; it was not so much 
that catastrophe that vexed me as the unheard-of means by which 
Maria had brought it to pass. I was horribly disgraced as well as 
defeated. What would he think of us all ?—and what would the 
world think? Because, quiet as Sir Charles was, it was too much 
to expect that he should refrain from telling such a capital story 
at least to a few intimate friends; which would be equivalent to 
advertising it in the first column of the ‘Times.’ Added to this, 
there was Lucy’s disappointment, which I sincerely regretted. 
She had not, perhaps, been violently in love with Sir Charles; 
but she had certainly, I thought, been favourably disposed towards 
him, and it is not pleasant to be suddenly deserted even by a man 
whom one intends to refuse. The poor girl evidently suspected 
that something was wrong, and kept casting uneasy glances at me 
all the evening; so, as I really hadn’t the heart to break the bad 
news to her immediately, I pleaded fatigue and went to bed 
early. 

The next morning I was very glad that I had held my peace ; 
for after a night’s rest I was able to take a calmer view of the 
situation and to remember that, whether Sir Charles had had 
serious intentions or not, it was in the last degree improbable 
that he would have admitted them to Maria. Moreover, if he was 
really attached to Lucy—and I felt convinced that he was—he 
would surely not abandon her for no other reason than that she 
was afflicted with an objectionable sister. ‘At all events,’ thought 
I, ‘we shall soon see what he intends to do, and in the meantime 
I shall do nothing. Let him make the first move.’ 

This he did without any delay, and I confess that I was as 
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much pleased as I was surprised to see him walk in the same 


afternoon, accompanied as usual by Frank Llewellyn, and looking 


as if nothing had happened. I always admire command of coun- 
tenance. It is a tolerably common gift, I admit; but Sir Charles, 
poor fellow, had not so many gifts that one could take his pogses- 
sion of this one as a matter of course, and I could not help wel- 
coming him with something more than my customary warmth. 
He had come, he said, to remind us of a promise which we had 
made (and whieh I, for one, had completely forgotten) to spend 
the following day at a riverside cottage, belonging to him, near 
Maidenhead. We were to go out by train, lunch at the cottage, 
and return as far as Windsor by water. It was much too early in 
the year for that kind of thing, and I can’t say that I am par- 
ticularly fond, at any time, of excursions which keep one’s con- 
versational faculties on the stretch for seven or eight consecutive 
hours; still one must be prepared to make sacrifices in a good 
cause, and Sir Charles was so eager over it that I no longer felt 
the slightest doubt ds to his sincerity. Frank was very eager 
too; but I certainly should not have run the risk of catching cold 
to please Frank, of whose perpetual good humour I was becoming 
very weary. 

As there are certain days in one’s life the date of which will 
always be marked in our memory by a white stone, so there are 
others which must for ever stand out from the rest by reason of 
their unmitigated blackness, and when April 6 comes round again 
I shall look out for squalls. Assuredly that day is no lucky one 
for me. Some people derive, or profess to derive, a sort of satis- 
faction from remembering that the misfortunes which have 
happened to them have been unmerited; but I have no such 
feeling. On the contrary, it seems to me that if I had done 
anything whatever to deserve what befel me at Sir Charles Thorpe’s 
ill-starred picnic, I should at least be able to think of some 
bygone pleasure or amusement to set against the odious dénoue- 
ment; whereas goodness knows ! But perhaps the best way is 
to relate exactly what occurred. 

We started from Paddington a party of eight, Henry being 
with us and also a Colonel Something-or-other, with his wife and 
daughter—friends of Sir Charles’s, I believe. I never can remem- 
ber people’s names, and in the present instance it is of no con- 
sequence. Henry at once began to devote himself to the young 
woman, who was prettyish, though rather common-looking, I 
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thought, and I suppose the father and mother entertained each 
other, for I did not notice any one else speaking to them. As for 
me, I can’t talk in the train on account of my throat, which is 
extremely delicate; so I retreated into a corner of the saloon 
carriage, and after dismissing Frank and Sir Charles, both of 
whom had borne down upon me with conversational designs, I 
got behind a newspaper and was lost to view. I peeped round 
the corner of a leading article, every now and then, to see how my 
travelling companions were getting on, and was sorry to notice 
that Sir Charles fought decidedly shy of Lucy. He did not look 
conscious, nor awkward, nor anything of that sort; but instead of 
sitting down beside her, which would have been the natural 
thing to do, he chose a secluded corner facing mine, where he sat 
pulling his moustache and gazing vacantly at the flying woods 
and fields and telegraph-posts. This was not quite satisfactory, 
and after turning it all over in my mind and weighing one con- 
sideration against another, I decided that I would avail myself of 
the first chance of saying a few words to him about Maria’s in- 
discretion. Of course it would have been far pleasanter to ignore 
the incident ; but I knew that the poor fellow was quite stupid 
enough to imagine that I had sanctioned it, and, both for Lucy’s 
sake and my own, I was anxious to correct that impression. 

With a painful interview like that hanging over one, it is im- 
possible to be cheerful, and I don’t suppose that I should have 
enjoyed myself much even if Sir Charles’s cottage had not been 
damp and chilly, and the drawing-room fire had not smoked, and 
the luncheon had not been composed exclusively of things which 
I am unable to eat, and Henry had not flirted so atrociously with 
that vulgar girl. (Not that he isn’t welcome to flirt as much as 
he likes; only, as I told him afterwards, I think it would show a 
little more consideration for my feelings if he were to choose 
ladies as the subjects of his attentions.) I daresay I was cross 
and disagreeable. I certainly felt so; and when one is out of 
sorts, nothing is more exasperating than to hear everybody around 
one cracking feeble jokes and laughing wildly at them. However, 
when luncheon was over and the men had lighted their cigars, I 
made an effort, assumed my most engaging smile, and requested 
Sir Charles to show me his domain. 

He consented with an alacrity for which I had hardly been 
prepared. The others decided to adjourn to the billiard-room 
and play pool, declaring that it was a great deal too cold to wander 
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about damp shrubberies—in which opinion I cordially agreed 
with them. But duty called me to the shrubberies, and inclina- 
tion apparently drew my host in my wake. 

I began by making some allusion to the fancy-fair, and I 
should have approached my point gradually if he had not saved 
me all trouble by saying in a confidential tone: ‘Do you know 
that your sister, Mrs. M‘Coyne, gave me a most awful blowing-up 
just before I left?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered ; ‘she told me what she had done.’ 

‘Did you ever in your life— ?’ he began, laughing. 

*No, never!’ said I. ‘I can’t tell you how distressed I was 
about it. I almost cried.’ 

At this he put on a face of such profound concern that I 
hastened to add: ‘Oh, that’s nothing. I often shed tears; it 
relieves the brain. What I wanted to say to you was that Maria 
is really not responsible for her utterances. She may not be 
exactly insane; but she is so entirely devoid of tact and mother- 
wit that it comes to very nearly the same thing. If you could 
only manage to dismiss what she said from your mind ‘ 

‘Oh,’ he interrupted, ‘ there is no need for that. What does it; 
signify ? I was a great deal more amused than angry even at the 
time, and—and’—here he lowered his voice and spoke more 
gravely—‘ of course it could make no difference.’ 

This was a speech to which it was not easy to find any fitting 
reply, so I offered none, knowing that if I remained silent he 
would have to be more explicit. 

He did. not disappoint me. ‘Lady Devereux,’ he resumed 
hesitatingly, ‘you know—I am sure you know—what my feelings 
are.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, smiling, ‘I dare say I can guess.’ 

‘And can you,’ he went on, with considerable agitation, ‘oh, 
dear Lady Devereux, can you give me a word of hope ?’ 

A man in love is always rather ridiculous, but a naturally im- 
passive man in love is positively grotesque. I could not keep 
myself from laughing, but I endeavoured to make my laugh 
sound very kindly as I replied: ‘I should think you ought to know 
best whether there is any hope for you or not.’ 

To my horror and amazement, he suddenly let his umbrella 
fall to the ground, made a plunge at my hand, which he grasped 
in both of his, and exclaimed: ‘ Ethel, I adore you!’ 

Now, I am not going to pretend that nothing of this sort had 
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ever happened to me before. I don’t say that such experiences 
fall to the lot of all married women ; but I do say that most women 
who go much into the world—and I am not speaking of fast 
women, or pretty women, or silly women, but simply of most 
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women—receive dccasional declarations of love from some gaby or 
other whom they have never been guilty of encouraging in the 
slightest degree. I know that this assertion will be sneered at 
by many men who fancy themselves wise, and who pin their faith 
to the axiom that none of their sex ever make fools of themselves 
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unless they have been led on to do so by one of ours. Neverthe- 
less I take leave to maintain that it is true; and the proof is that 
here was that wretched Sir Charles, of whose infatuation I solemnly 
declare that I had never had the faintest suspicion, posturing and 
prancing about on the gravel path, and addressing me in terms 
which I sincerely trust that he still remembers and is ashamed of. 
A pretty return for all the weary hours that I had spent in his 
society ! 

The very first thing that he did, after I had convinced him 
that I had about as much personal regard for him as for the um- 
brella which he had just dropped, was to entreat me not to say a 
word about it to any one. This is what they invariably request ; 
and I hope I may make some persons a little uncomfortable when 
I mention that we generally do tell; although for obvious reasons 
we seldom admit our husbands into our confidence with regard to 
such matters. I assured Sir Charles that he need not be in the 
least alarmed ; that I was not proud of the honour which he had 
been pleased to show me, and that I had no wish to make it known 
to my friends. But I added that I should take it as a favour if 
he would remove himself out of London or fall ill, so that his visits 
to my house might not seem to cease too abruptly, and he answered 
gloomily that I should be obeyed. 

As we passed back to the cottage in solemn silence I inwardly 
reviewed the situation, and I suppose I shall be thought very 
foolish if I confess that I did not even yet despair of carrying out 
my project. Instances of men who have transferred their affections 
from an elder to a younger sister are not so very uncommon, and 
when one has harboured a fixed idea for a couple of months or so, 
it is apt to die hard. Still, taking the most sanguine view of 
possibilities, it was pretty clear that, so far as that season was 
concerned, I had sowed in vain. Harvest-time was likely to be 
postponed for another twelvemonth at least, and full well I knew 
what indignant letters would reach me from mamma when Lucy 
returned home, free as air, in August. These thoughts naturally 
prevented me from showing a very joyful countenance to our 
friends; but probably my downcast mien escaped notice, for we 
found them all in a great hurry to be off, and Henry said we must 
look sharp if we wanted to catch the train at Windsor. 

I scarcely remarked what arrangements had been made for our 
embarkation. I saw a big boat anda little one at the landing- 
steps; but the question of who was to go in which no longer in- 
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terested me in the least, and it was not until I found myself 
seated in the skiff, with Frank for my sole companion, that I 
wished I had thought of claiming a place among the crowd. I 
was not at all in the humour for a téte-d-téte with Frank, and I 
opened the conversation by asking rather crossly: ‘Why are we 
sent off alone like this ?’ 

‘Oh, J arranged all that,’ answered he, with a nod and a grin, 
as though he had done something wonderfully clever. ‘The fact 
of the matter is that Thorpe meant to have sculled you down, but 
I begged him to let me have his place, and he gave it up like a 
shot. Awfully good-natured of him, wasn’t it ?’ 

I had my own reasons for thinking that good nature had had 
very little to do with this act of self-sacrifice, and I was wondering 
whether it would have been worse to be left with Sir Charles, to 
whom I should not have felt called upon to address a single word, 
than with my present companion, who would probably expect me 
to be talkative, when Frank surpassed my worst apprehensions by 
bending forward over his sculls and murmuring in an insinuating 
voice : ‘I do want so to say something to you!’ 

Two in one day! it was really more than I could stand. 
‘Then, for goodness gracious sake,’ I exclaimed vehemently, 
‘don’t say it! I don’t want to hear anything of the kind.’ 

He sighed, and said: ‘ Ah, I was afraid you would be angry.’ 

‘I shall not be angry if you will but hold your tongue,’ I 
answered. ‘It is very silly of you; but, after all, you are only a 
boy.’ 

‘Four-and-twenty last birthday,’ Frank remarked. ‘ Many 
men marry younger than that.’ 

‘This is not a question of marriage,’ I returned; whereupon 
he sighed again, and observed he had known I should say that. 

‘As you seem to have had a premonition of every answer that 
I should make,’ said I, ‘it is a pity that you should have thought 
it necessary to introduce the subject at all. Anyhow, we will 
drop it now.’ 

‘Oh, but Lady Devereux,’ objected Frank, ‘I think you ought 
to hear me out. I don’t despair of overcoming your scruples, 
and, I assure you, I mean to say my say. You can’t get rid of 
me now, you know,’ he added with a chuckle, ‘so you may as well 
be reasonable and listen.’ 

The calm impudence of this youth fairly staggered me. 
‘Very well, Mr. Llewellyn,’ I answered; ‘pray goon. As you 
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say, I have no choice but to listen to you; and the very moment 
that I set foot on shore I shall have much pleasure in repeating 
to my husband every word you have uttered.’ 

‘Oh, if that’s all,’ said he laughing, ‘I don’t mind. It was 
Lord Devereux himself who advised me to get you into the boat 
and have it out with you.’ 

For a moment I really thought the boy had taken leave of his 
senses ; but then, all of a sudden, the truth flashed across me. 
The truth has, no doubt, been apparent all along to the reader, 
but that is owing to the way in which I have told my story. Of 
course I may be more dense than the rest of the world; but I am 
bound, in justice to myself, to say that I believe Frank and Lucy 
had done their very best to hoodwink me throughout. He stoutly 
denies this; but she has as good as admitted it, when put to the 
torture of private cross-examination. 

For the moment I was so thankful that I had been preserved 
from floundering into a most humiliating mistake that I hardly 
scolded Frank as much as I ought to have done, and listened to 
his account of how he and Lucy had worshipped one another from 
their earliest childhood without interrupting him. But when he 
went on to say that they were counting upon what he was pleased 
to call my kind heart to make things smooth for them with my 
father and mother, I gave him distinctly to understand that he 
was wasting his breath. He got no promise of support out of 
me, and I landed at Windsor determined to avenge myself upon 
Henry, who, it seemed, had been aiding and abetting in this 
precious scheme ever since that episode of the diamond pig had 
made it advisable that he should be taken into the counsels of 
the conspirators. 

Yet I made but a poor fight of it. I didn’t approve of the 
engagement ; I abhor pauper marriages (and a man with 1,500/. 
a year is a pauper, whatever Henry may say); but I couldn’t hold 
out against the arguments with which I was assailed—and per- 
haps I have a kind heart. At any rate, I must endeavour to 
flatter myself that it is so, for I can’t excuse my feebleness upon 
any other plea. 

It was not upon 1,500/. a year, nor upon anything like it, 
that this absurd pair proposed to set up house. It was Henry 
who, when I pointed out to him that their means would barely 
suffice to provide them with bread, looked desperately ashamed 
of himself, as he always does when he is contemplating a generous 
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action, and muttered something about his being able to help them 
out a little, and about our having no children and more money 
than we could spend. Well, I don’t wish to detract in any way 
from Henry’s generosity, or to say that Frank and Lucy are not 
quite right in showering blessings upon his head ; but perhaps I 
may be allowed to mention that I was the one who had to do the 
dirty work of breaking the news to our parents, receiving the full 
bitterness of their reproaches, and finally extorting from them an 
ungracious consent to the match. They absolutely declined to 
let the ceremony take place down in Wales. Papa said he was 
not strong enough to bear the noise and fatigue; but Maria, in 
her amiable way, avers that they only wanted an excuse to shirk 
the expense of the wedding-breakfast. I have had a good deal to 
bear from Maria, too; but it is all over now, and, as I began by 
saying, I hope it may turn out well, though I have my mis- 
givings. 

I have written this narrative by fits and starts, and it is now 
nearly a fortnight since the event took place. Lucy, in a long 
and rather foolish letter which I received from her yesterday, 
asks me whether I have heard that Sir Charles Thorpe is about to 
be married to an enormously wealthy widow. I had not heard 
it; but I am not at all surprised, May the enormously wealthy 
one be happy, and may she find her husband less of an infliction 
than I did! I shall be curious to see whether he will send me 
an invitation to his wedding. 











